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INTRODUCTION. 

— ♦ — - 

In  presenting  this  work  to  the  notice  of  the  Ladies 
of  England,  the  author  feels  assured  that  his  purpose 
will  be  appreciated  by  them,  that  purpose  being  to 
suggest -a  variety  of  Arts  in  which  their  leisure  time 
may  be  employed,  and  in  the  practice  of  which  they 
may  give  pleasure  to  others. 

The  taste  and  refinement  which  Ladies  bring  to  bear 
in  the  various  branches  of  fancy  work,  leave  no  doubt 
that,  aided  by  a few  hints,  they  will  be  able  to 
exercise  their  powers  in  arts  requiring  more  practical 
skill ; and  the  experience  of  the  author  has  shown  him, 
that  Ladies  are  not  by  any  means  deficient  in  ability 
for  such  manual  work  as  may  be  suited  to  them,  and, 
further,  that  they  enter  on  it  with  interest  and 
pleasure. 
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Introduction. 


The  sculptor’s  chisel  and  mallet  have  been  wielded 
by  the  hands  of  Ladies,  and  many  of  the  publications 
of  our  day  are  illustrated  by  their  gravers  ; not  only, 
therefore,  have  the  subjects  of  wood-carving,  modelling 
in  clay,  and  wood-engraving,  been  treated  of  in  these 
pages,  but  the  readers  have  been  asked  to  use  the  tenon- 
saw,  the  hammer,  and  the  chisel,  in  the  construction 
of  drawing-models,  and  thus  they  will  be  enabled  to 
apply  their  powers  in  making  such  other  small  fancy 
articles  as  they  may  desire. 

Although  Art,  in  its  higher  sense,  is  not  the  subject 
of  the  present  work,  the  principles  of  Perspective  and 
some  hints  on  Design  are  given,  in  parts  where 
such  information  is  necessary  to  the  proper  working 
out  of  the  subject, — the  readers  being  urged  to  pursue 
the  study  of  fine  Art,  with  the  aid  of  some  of  the 
numerous  works  extant,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  receiving  Art  instruction  now 
open  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WOOD  CAEYING. 

This  delightful  art  is  well  adapted  for  ladies,  calling 
forth,  as  it  does,  the  exercise  of  refined  taste  and 
demanding  the  lightness  of  touch  and  delicacy  of 
exertion  which  are,  as  a rule,  characteristic  of  the 
work  done  by  the  fair  sex. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  describe  the  tools  used,  and 
on  this  point  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  purchase  those 
called  in  trade  “ Carving  tools,”  which,  adapted,  as  they 
are,  for  the  large  work  of  the  progressive  wood  carver  or 
artisan,  will  be  found  much  too  heavy  to  be  satisfactorily 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  ladies — and  too  ponderous  for 
the  small  subjects  and  refined  work  they  are  likely  to 
undertake. 


Fig.  1.— End  of  Book  Cradle. 
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Sets  of  ladies’  carving  tools  may  be  purchased  ; but  it 
is  surprising  how  very  few  tools  are  required  in  this  art, 
and  how  much  may  be  done  with  the  simplest  instru- 
ments when  guided  by  intelligence  and  taste ; and  thus 
it  is  desirable  that  amateurs  should  not,  at  starting,  be 
troubled  with  a multiplicity  of  implements,  but  that 
they  should  supply  themselves  only  with  such  as  are 
absolutely  needed  for  their  work. 

Ladies,  then,  should  purchase  what  are  called  “ print- 
cutters’  tools,”  which  are  miniature  copies  of  the  im- 
plements used  by  the  working  carver  ; these  may  be 
obtained  at  any  respectable  tool  shop,  and  range  in 
price  from  3d.  to  6d.  each. 

Neat  little  rosewood  handles  may  also  be  bought, 
and  the  tools  being  fixed  in  these,  present  really  such  a 
dainty  appearance,  that  they  cause  their  possessor  to  feel 
quite  anxious  to  be  able  to  use  them  properly. 

The  first  tools  required  are  the  chisels.  These  should 
be  of  three  sizes,  namely,  one  eighth,  one  quarter,  and 
half  an  inch  in  width. 

Now,  cutting  tools,  when  sold,  are  not  ready  for  use  ; 
they  require  grinding,  and  this  is  generally  undertaken 
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at  the  tool  shop.  For  wood  carving  it  is  advisable  that 
some  of  the  chisels  should  be  ground  rather  slantingly  at 
the  end,  so  that  the  cutting  edge  may  be  at  an  angle  with 
the  sides  instead  of  being  square  with  them,  as  in  the  case 


Fig.  2. — Chisel. 


of  joiners’  chisels.  A more  acute  point  is  thus  obtained, 
and  this  is  of  great  service  in  carving  the  extreme  angles 
in  the  design. 

When  the  chisels  have  been  ground,  they  still  require 
finishing  on  the  oil-stone,  and  though  this  may,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  done  at  the  tool  shop,  the  power  of 
setting  her  own  tools  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be 
acquired  by  the  lady  carver. 

The  setting  is  done  on  an  oil-stone,  which  is 
purchased  with  the  tools.  There  are  various  kinds : 
Turkey,  Arkansas,  &c.  The  stone  should  be  fixed  in 
a block  in  such  a manner  that  it  may  be  covered  with 
a lid  ; the  block  affording  a stand  in  which  the  stone 
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is  firmly  held.  A few  drops  of  oil  are  poured  on  the 
stone,  and  the  tool,  held  slantingly,  is  moved  to  and 
fro ; it  should  be  grasped  with  the  right  hand,  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers  pressing  on  it,  and  the  thumb 
supporting  it  underneath.  The  movement  should  be 
regular,  and  the  tool  must  be  kept  at  the  same  slant 
throughout  the  operation. 

The  stone  should  be  well  wiped  each  time  it  has  been 
used,  so  that  it  may  not  become  incrusted  with  the  steel 
rubbed  from  the  tool,  by  which  its  grinding  quality 
becomes  of  course  diminished. 

In  reference  to  setting  chisels  on  the  oil-stone, 
another  hint  may  be  given,  namely,  that  whilst  for 
joiners’  work  the  tool  is  sharpened  on  the  one  side  only, 
it  is  desirable  for  wood  carving  to  grind  it  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  sharp  edge  may  be,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  chisel. 
When  the  tool  is  thus  ground,  a smoother  cut  can 
be  made  with  it,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  is  worked 
can  be  more  easily  regulated. 

In  order  to  test  if  the  chisel  is  truly  sharp,  it 
should  be  loosely  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
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thumb  nail  of  the  left  hand  just  touched  with  the 
sharp  edge  : a chisel  which  is  not  properly  sharpened 
will  slip,  whilst  one  which  is  in  fit  condition  for  work 
will  catch  in  the  nail.  When  the  chisel  has  been  set, 
and  the  oil  wiped  off,  the  point  should  be  firmly  struck 
two  or  three  times  with  a piece  of  waste  wood  before 
testing  the  sharpness.  By  this  means,  the  burr,  or 
remains  of  the  steel  ground  off,  is  removed,  and  the 
edge  rendered  smooth. 

The  next  group  of  tools  consists  of  gouges,  which 
are  simply  chisels,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  bent 


a b 

Fig.  3. — Gouges. 


in  a direction  parallel  with  the  length,  so  that  on 
using  them,  a curved  groove  is  formed  instead  of  a flat 
cut. 

Gouges  may  be  obtained  in  numerous  degrees  of 
curvature  ; some  nearly  flat,  others  semi-circular  in 
section.  The  two  forms  best  adapted  for  the  present 
purpose  are  shown  in  Figure  3,  a and  b,  and  each  of 
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these  should  be  purchased  in  smaller  sizes  as  well.  In 
sharpening  gouges  on  the  oil-stone,  the  tool  must  be 
kept  turning,  so  that  the  curved  edge  may  not  be 
ground  more  at  one  part  than  another.  The  inside 
must  be  whetted  with  pieces  of  stone  rounded  at  their 
edges ; these  are  called  “ Turkey  slips.”  The  inner 
edge,  however,  of  the  gouge  should  be  only  very 
slightly  ground. 

Two  or  three  bent  tools  are  also  required  for  cutting 
surfaces,  which  are  below  others.  These  are  made  in 
various  forms.  The  most  advisable  plan,  however,  is  to 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  accomplish  the  work  with  the 
chisel  and  gouge,  and  purchase  extra  tools  when  circum- 
stances render  their  use  indispensable. 

The  table  on  which  the  work  is  done  should  be  a 
four-legged  one,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  against 
a wall  in  front  of  a window — or  certainly  in  the  position 
in  which  the  best  light  can  be  obtained. 

And  now  we  will  proceed  with  our  first  attempts  at 
wood-carving,  the  subject  being  a simple  ivy  leaf. 
The  wood  in  which  this  is  to  be  carved  should  be  pine 
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or  lime,  of  as  smooth  a grain,  and  as  free  from  knots  as 
possible ; it  may  be  of  the  size  of  our  example,  or 
larger ; in  the  first  case,  the  thickness  should  be  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch,  which  must  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  size  adopted.  The  wood  should  be  per- 
fectly dry,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  “ well  seasoned,”  and  there- 
fore, if  any  old  boards  can  be  found  in  the  house,  they 
may  be  economised  with  great  advantage  to  tbe  carver. 

The  sketch  must,  in  the  first  case,  be  made  on  paper, 
the  back  of  which  is  subsequently  to  be  rubbed  with 
red  chalk.  It  is  then  to  be  placed  on  the  wood,  to  the 
edges  of  which  it  is  to  be  temporarily  attached  by  means 
of  tacks  or  drawing  pins. 

The  outline  is  next  to  be  passed  over  with  a bodkin, 
crochet-needle,  knitting-needle,  or  some  other  blunt 
point,  a small  degree  of  pressure  being  used. 

On  removing  the  sketch,  the  outline  in  red  will  be 
found  on  the  wood.  This  is  to  be  corrected  with  a 
blacklead  pencil,  or  when  oak,  or  the  harder  woods  are 
used,  or  when  the  design  is  of  a more  complex  character, 
the  outline  should  be  repeated  with  a (quill)  pen  and 
writing  ink. 
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The  first  stage  of  the  work  is  called  “ stabbing  out.” 
This  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  Using  one  of  the 
small  chisels,  the  end  of  which  is  not  ground  angularly, 


Fig.  4. — Carved  Ivy  Leaf. 


“stab”  the  outline  of  the  leaf ; in  doing  this,  hold  the 
tool  in  an  upright  position,  and  press  directly  down- 
wards. As  each  cut  is  made,  move  the  tool  until 
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the  whole  of  the  outline  has  thus  been  stabbed  to 
about  the  depth  of  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch. 

This  may  also  be  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
instrument  called  a “ parting  ” tool — which  is  a V- 
shaped  gouge ; this  is  worked  in  a continuous  manner, 
and  an  angular  groove  is  thus  made.  At  a later  stage, 
the  amateur  will  do  well  to  adopt  this  tool ; but  for 
the  first  few  subjects,  the  above  described  plan  will 
be  found  the  most  convenient. 

Next,  beginning  at  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  outline,  cut  slanting  towards  it,  relieving  some  of 
the  wood  at  each  cut  and  setting  the  leaf  free ; it 
will  at  this  stage  resemble  a piece  of  land  with  a 
dyke  around  it.  In  this  operation  a certain  amount 
of  care  is  required ; the  direction  of  the  fibre  of  the 
wood  must  be  studied,  so  that  the  cuts  may  not 
extend  further  than  desired  by  causing  chips  of  wood 
to  split  off.  Very  little  practice  will  give  the  required 
experience. 

It  must  once  for  all  be  impressed  on  the  amateur,  that 
the  position  in  which  the  tool  is  held  in  stabbing  is  of 
the  utmost  importance ; for  if  it  be  allowed  to  slant 
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inwardly,  namely,  towards  the  leaf,  the  pattern  will  be 
undermined  ; and  although  the  design  may  render  under- 
cutting necessary  in  certain  parts,  these  should  be 
regulated  by  the  will  of  the  artist,  but  should  not  be 
the  result  of  accident.  Want  of  care  in  this  respect 
frequently  leads  to  the  very  disagreeable  occurrence  of  a 
part  of  the  pattern  breaking  off  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  work ; the  whole  being  thus  spoiled,  time  wasted 
and  great  annoyance  caused. 

We  have  said  that  the  tool  should  be  held  upright, 
but  we  may  add  that  an  outward  tendency,  namely, 
from  the  work,  rather  than  the  opposite,  may  be  given 
to  it,  since  by  this  means  the  danger  hinted  at  is 
averted. 

The  outline  having  been  stabbed  out  and  relieved,  the 
next  process  is  clearing  the  ground,  that  is,  removing 
the  whole  of  the  wood  not  covered  by  the  design.  This 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  done  with  a gouge,  using 
one  which  is  not  of  a very  deep  curvature,  and  working 
across  the  wood,  that  is,  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres. 

In  doing  this,  the  beginner  is  advised  not  to  display 
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too  much  anxiety  to  get  over  the  ground ; it  is,  we  are 
aware,  the  rough  part  of  the  work,  such  as  might  be 
intrusted  to  the  apprentice ; but  for  the  time,  we  must 
assume  the  learner  to  be  an  apprentice,  and  we  assure 
her,  that  in  this  apparently  undignified  portion  of  the 
undertaking,  she  is  acquiring  that  manipulative  power, 
that  mastery  over  her  tools,  which  will  stand  her  in 
good  stead  in  future  stages,  and  will  enable  her  to 
work  with  confidence  in  the  more  artistic  parts  of  the 
design. 

Care  is  required  so  that  the  gouge  may  not  work 
too  deeply  into  the  wood,  for  then  the  required  depth  of 
the  surface  may  be  exceeded,  and,  secondly,  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  design  may  be  chipped  off.  The  necessary 
power  of  regulating  the  work  of  the  tool  is  not  difficult 
of  attainment ; the  intelligent  lady  wall  only  require 
that  her  attention  should  be  called  to  the  necessary 
conditions  of  success  in  this  minor  point,  the  accomplish- 
ment will  then  be  within  her  own  grasp. 

The  mid-ribs  of  the  separate  lobes  of  the  leaf  next 
demand  attention ; these  are,  in  the  first  case,  to  be 
stabbed,  and  then  the  surface  of  the  lobe  is  to  be  slanted 
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down  to  them  from  each  side,  so  that  as  there  are  in  the 
present  design  a central  rib  and  four  others,  the  leaf 
will,  as  a whole,  be  made  up  of  ten  slanting  surfaces. 
Of  course,  these  will  not  be  absolutely  plane  surfaces  ; 
they  will  bend  and  undulate  in  graceful  curves,  but  this 
effect  will  be  given  them  at  a future  stage.  The  edges 
of  the  stalk  are  now  to  be  rounded,  and  the  whole 
piece  of  carving  will  then  have  passed  through  its  first 
stage. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  whole  of  the  first  process  is 
to  be  repeated,  and  the  ground  lowered.  The  leaf 
itself  must  then  be  considered.  Now  it  will  be  clear 
that  an  ivy  leaf  would  not,  unless  glued  down,  present 
the  general  level  seen  in  the  piece  in  hand,  in  which, 
although  the  mid-ribs  have  been  sunk,  the  edges  are  all 
of  one  height.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  lower 
certain  portions  of  the  surface,  bringing  some  parts 
down  to  the  present  level  of  the  ground ; whilst  others 
remain  at  their  original  elevation. 

The  manual  work  must  now  act  in  perfect  harmony 
with  artistic  taste,  and  the  design  must  be  carried  out 
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with  due  attention  to  the  proper  distribution  of  light 
and  shade.  A few  rough  sketches  from  nature,  made 
from  time  to  time,  will  be  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  effect  which  it  is  required  to  imitate ; 
and  now  the  under-cutting  may  be  referred  to. 

The  perpendicular  edges  of  the  leaf  are  to  be  slanted 
inwards,  so  that  it  may  eventually  be  as  much  separated 
from  the  ground  as  possible.  In  doing  this,  the  wood 
from  underneath  the  leaf  must  be  removed  with  care 
and  patience. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  free  the  points  of  the  leaves  first, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  breaking  them  off 
accidentally  whilst  working  at  the  sides. 


In  the  third  stage,  the  whole  of  the  previous 
operations  are  to  be  repeated,  the  ground  being  taken 
down  to  the  full  depth  required,  and  the  levels  of  the 
different  points  finally  settled.  The  work  of  the  artist 
is  now  required,  the  surfaces  that  were  flat  are  to 
be  rendered  undulating,  the  gouges  of  different  degrees 
of  curvature  being  used. 

Every  touch  should  add  to  the  beauty  and  natural 
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appearance  of  the  work,  and  each  time  the  tool  is  used, 
the  effect  should  be  improved. 

Now  on  this  point  a few  remarks  are  necessary. 
Our  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  see  works  of  art 
will,  no  doubt,  have  felt  how  painful  it  is  to  look  at 
pictures,  either  in  oils  or  water-colours,  which  seem  to 
have  been  painted  with  a piece  of  wool,  or  to  have 
been  smoothed  down  with  the  finger ; they  will  have 
felt  the  refreshing,  cheering  effect  of  some  wholesome, 
honest  brush-work,  done  as  if  the  painter  were  in 
earnest,  and  meant  every  touch  to  tell. 

This,  in  carving,  constitutes  the  difference  between 
work  of  the  cabinet  maker,  and  that  of  the  artist ; the 
one  is  to  be  “ French  polished  ” or  varnished,  the  other 
is  to  remain  as  it  is  left  by  the  tool,  and  it  must  be 
therefore  understood,  that  smoothening  with  glass-paper 
or  sand-paper  is  totally  inadmissible.  By  means  of  sharp 
tools  and  a firm  confident  touch,  a good  clean  cut  may 
be  given,  and  the  marks  then  left  add  infinitely  more 
to  the  beauty  of  the  work  than  the  most  velvety 
smoothness  could  do. 

Let  our  readers  look  at  the  work  of  Grinling 
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Gibbons  and  other  celebrated  wood  carvers,  let  them 
examine  the  beautiful  “ poppy  heads  ” and  groups  on  the 
stall  ends,  &c.,  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  they 
will  see  that,  although  some  of  the  latter  seem  as  if  they 
had  just  been  hacked  out  with  a small  axe,  the  forms  are 
perfect  and  the  effect  charming. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  and  our 
instructions  exaggerated.  When  we  denounce  the  over- 
laboured and  excessively  smooth  appearance  in  a paint- 
ing, giving  the  idea  of  the  whole  subject  having  been 
specially  sand-papered  before  its  portrait  was  taken,  we 
do  not  advocate  the  “ sloppy  ” and  careless  style  in 
which  some  beginners  think  the  artistic  quality  consists. 
The  true  artist  works  roughly  and  boldly  because  he  can 
by  a single  touch  carry  out  his  purpose;  but  for  amateurs 
to  affect  this  is  absurd,  and  we  therefore  point  out  the 
proper  medium  in  the  branch  of  art  under  considera- 
tion. 

Very  little  practice  will  show  the  way  in  which  the 
tool  is  to  be  worked  so  as  best  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
but  the  artistic  feeling  must  be  imparted  by  following 
the  direction  which  the  fibres  would  take  in  the  leaf 
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represented,  and  this  requires  a certain  amount  of 
thought  and  knowledge. 

In  floral  carving  the  study  of  nature  is  most  desirable; 
thus  in  the  ivy,  the  vine,  and  other  reticulated  leaves, 
the  fibres  tend  towards  the  larger  veins  and  ribs,  whilst 
in  the  tulip  and  similar  leaves  they  run  parallel. 

The  ground  which  is  removed  from  the  artistic  sphere, 
but  which  is  still  of  great  importance  in  the  effect,  may, 
in  the  first  place,  (after  it  has  been  rendered  as  level  as 
possible)  be  scraped  with  the  end  of  the  chisel  until 
it  is  tolerably  smooth  ; it  may  then  be  purposely 
roughened  by  a diaper  or  other  pattern.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a common  bradawl,  held  upright  and 
struck  with  a mallet,  the  tool  being  constantly  turned 
about,  so  that  nothing  like  accuracy  of  position  may  be 
attempted  ; still,  a certain  amount  of  care  must  be 
exercised  even  in  this  minor  department,  for  the  little 
indentations  made  must  be  equally  distributed  ; they 
must  not  be  crowded  at  one  part  and  sparse  at  others, 
and  the  general  depth  of  all  must  be  the  same,  or  the 
deeper  ones  will  look  darker  than  the  others. 

The  bradawl  must  be  held  so  that  the  indentations 
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made  may  be  across — not  parallel  with  the  fibre  of — the 
wood. 

The  patterns  for  grounds  may  be  varied  in  the 
following  manner : by  means  of  a three-sided  file  cut  a 
deep  groove  around  the  bradawl,  break  off  the  piece 
beyond  this,  file  the  end  until  it  is  fiat,  and  on  it,  with 
the  angle  of  the  file,  cut  two  deep  indentations  at  right 
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Fig.  5. — Clamp. 

angles  to  each  other ; a punch  will  thus  be  made,  which 
on  being  struck  will  give  the  impression  of  a four-leaved 
flower.  Numerous  other  patterns  may  thus  be  formed, 
by  which  beautiful  effects  can  be  produced,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  such  patterns  require  geometrical 
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distribution  and,  as  the  ground  should  be  kept  as  un- 
obtrusive as  possible,  the  simpler  the  design  used  the 
better. 

In  clearing  the  ground,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
work,  it  is  necessary  that  the  piece  of  carving  should  be 
in  some  way  held  down ; small  pieces  of  work  should 
be  screwed  to  a larger  piece  of  board,  which  may  be 
placed  so  as  to  press  against  the  wall  or  against  screws 
deeply  driven  into  the  bench  or  table,  but  a most  con- 
venient appliance  is  the  clamp,  which  may  be  obtained 
at  tool  shops,  made  either  of  wood  or  iron.  The  clamps 
consist  simply  of  three  sides  of  a frame,  strongly  mor- 
tised together  at  the  angles  ; through  the  lower  member 
a screw,  worked  by  a small  lever,  passes ; by  means  of 
this  the  piece  of  carving  may  be  firmly  held  down  to 
the  table,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  sketch,  in  which  A is 
the  table,  b the  carving,  and  c the  clamp. 

The  present  subject  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  to 
any  special  purpose  ; it  is  a study  only ; but  it  is  by 
far  more  satisfactory  that  the  work  should  be  “ made 
up,”  and  we  therefore  suggest  that  our  reader  will  now 
design  for  herself  a pattern  consisting  of  a sprig  of 
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either  ivy  or  other  graceful  plant ; a rosebud  with 
leaves,  or  some  similar  form  ; and  as  a certain  freedom 
of  rendering  is  allowable  in  such  cases,  there  is  every 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  skill. 

Such  a design  might  be  adapted  for  the  lid  of  a glove 
or  handkerchief-box,  or  other  useful  or  fancy  article. 
The  lid  should,  when  the  box  is  made  up,  be  finished 
with  a plain  edge  or  projecting  border.  It  is  advisable 
to  employ  a proper  cabinet  maker,  who  will  supply  the 
lid  for  carving  and  subsequently  complete  the  object. 
The  carving  should  receive  its  finishing  touches  after 
the  box  leaves  the  hands  of  the  cabinet  maker,  so  that 
the  refinement  of  the  work  may  not  be  injured  in  the 
process  of  making  up. 

We  shall  not  be  much  increasing  the  difficulties  of  the 
carver  when  we  propose  as  the  next  subject  a book- 
cradle  ; a design  for  the  end  of  which  is  submitted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  subjects  already 
described. 

The  wood  should  be  oak,  of  about  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  pieces  should  not  be  sawed  into  their 
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intended  shape  until  the  carving  is  nearly  finished,  as 
the  superfluous  part  serves  conveniently  for  places  for 
the  screws,  by  which  the  work  is  attached  to  a larger 
board  during  execution. 

When  finished,  a piece  of  oak  carving  may  be  left 
in  the  natural  condition  of  the  wood,  or  it  may  be 
oiled.  This  is  done  with  sweet  oil,  using  an  old  tooth 
or  nail  brush.  The  oil  should  be  allowed  to  soak  well 
into  the  wood  and  another  coat  should  then  be  given, 
the  work  being  well  rubbed  with  the  brush.  A small 
quantity  of  umber  may  be  mixed  with  the  oil,  if  it  be 
desired,  to  darken  the  oak.  It  is  not  desirable  to  oil 
a book-cradle,  as  there  is  a certain  risk  of  a small 
quantity  of  grease  remaining,  and  soiling  the  books. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  design  the  usual  finger 
holes  are  omitted.  The  author  has  found  that  lift- 
ing the  book-cradle  by  these  causes  the  sides  to  be 
bent  outward,  to  become  loosened,  and  eventually  to 
be  altogether  detached,  since  the  whole  weight  of  the 
books  rests  on  the  screws  by  which  the  hinges  are 
attached.  If  the  cradle  be  just  raised  from  the  table 
by  means  of  little  feet,  the  hands  may  be  placed 
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underneath  it ; the  form  will  thus  be  preserved  and 
the  strength  remain  unimpaired. 

The  steps  of  progress  are  very  gradual  and  to  an 
intelligent  mind  each  one  reached  qualifies  for  further 
ascent ; thus,  if  a lady  has  satisfactorily  carved  the  lid 
of  a glove-box,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
then  carve  an  envelope-case.  This  will  be  merely  a 
question  of  increase  of  work,  as  there  will  be  the  lid, 
front,  and  two  sides  to  be  ornamented,  whilst  the  design 
will  necessarily  be  of  a smaller  character. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  whole  case  should  be  tempo- 
rarily made  up,  so  that  the  designs  may  be  precisely 
adapted  to  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy : the  parts 
must  first  be  separated,  then  carved  and  put  permanently 
together.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  have  the  case  or 
any  other  box  made  up  before  carving,  but  such  an 
object  is  by  far  more  difficult  to  fix  or  to  work  on 
than  the  separate  parts,  and  therefore  that  course  is  not 
recommended  to  the  amateur. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  an  envelope-case,  and  this 
will,  no  doubt,  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a writing-case, 
or  portfolio. 
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This  is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  very  well  seasoned 
oak,  the  thickness  of  which  may  be  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  and  the  size  nine  inches  long,  and  five  and  a 
half  inches  wide.  The  piece  which  is  to  form  the  lower 
side  need  only  be  well  smoothened  and  its  edges 
rounded  by  the  cabinet  maker.  The  upper  side  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  the  efforts  of  the  carver. 

The  design  may  be  floral  or  conventional ; but 
whatever  the  style,  the  carving  should  be  in  low  relief. 
Under- cutting  is,  in  this  case,  out  of  place;  since  the 
relieved  parts  would  be  likely  to  be  broken  off  in  use. 
The  pattern  may  be  in  the  first  case  composed  of  a 
frame,  the  corners  being  filled  in  with  the  ornamental 
design.  The  general  surface  contained  within  the 
frame  may  be  covered  with  a diaper  pattern,  and  in 
the  centre  may  be  a shield  on  which  a crest  or 
monogram  may  be  carved. 

The  portfolio  and  envelope-case,  however,  still  leave 
the  set  incomplete,  for  neither  can  be  put  to  practical 
use  without  an  inkstand.  We  must  leave  general 

form  to  the  lady  who  desires  to  carve  the  object.  It 

$ 

may  consist  of  a mere  tray,  for  a single  ink-glass, 
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and  with  a channel  for  pens,  &c.  ; in  such  case  a 
simple  wreath  should  be  carved  on  a slanting  edge, 
and  in  this  situation  also  under-cutting  must  be 
avoided,  so  that  the  edges  of  petals  or  of  leaves  may 
not  be  chipped  off. 

The  stand  may,  however,  be  made  to  "contain  a 
drawer,  and  should  then  be  constructed  like  a flat  box 
— the  ink-glasses  to  stand  in  shallow  recesses  cut  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  the  drawer  entering  on  one  of  the 
long  sides.  In  such  an  object  there  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  design  and  execution.  A border  should  surround 
the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  ; the  sides — one  of  which 
forms  the  front  of  the  drawer — should  be  carved  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  artist  and  her  powers  of  execu- 
tion. 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  envelope-case,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  inkstand  should  be  temporarily  made 
up,  so  that  the  exact  size  of  the  designs  and  their 
appropriateness  of  form  may  be  judged  of.  We  beg 
to  add  a hint,  which,  although  not  exactly  within  the 
range  of  wood-carving,  may  still  be  found  useful ; — it  is 
that  the  glasses  should  be  purchased  before  the  design 
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for  the  inkstand  is  quite  decided  on,  so  that  a har- 
monious whole  may  be  the  result.  This  is  not  always 
attainable  when  the  stand  is  made  first,  as  the  exact 
glasses  to  correspond  with  it  in  form,  character,  and  size 
cannot  always  be  obtained. 

One  small  object  still  remains  to  be  carved  before  our 
set  can  be  deemed  complete — a paper-knife.  This 
should  be  carved  on  satin-wood,  as  oak  is  of  too  coarse 
a grain,  and  does  not  retain  the  smooth  edge  necessary 
for  cutting  or  folding  paper. 

The  first  process  consists  in  sawing  or  cutting  the 
wood  into  the  required  shape,  the  work  being  subse- 
quently advanced  by  means  of  the  chisel ; and  here  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  that  decoration,  however  beau- 
tiful, becomes  an  absurdity  if  it  interferes  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  object.  The  test  of  all  beauty  is  fitness. 
Thus,  if  the  carving  on  the  handle  of  a paper-knife  is 
in  such  high  relief,  or  so  much  undercut  that  the  hand 
cannot  grasp  it,  the  object  is  rendered  useless  by  the 
very  carving  which  was  intended  for  its  ornamentation 
— it  becomes  an  object  to  look  at,  but  not  to  use. 

The  work,  then,  must  be  in  low  relief ; there  must 
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be  no  delicate  tendrils  outside  the  outline  of  the 
general  form,  with  which  the  design  must  not  in  any 
way  interfere. 

The  construction  must  be  decorated.  The  decoration 
must  not  be  purposely  constructed. 

The  smallest  of  the  tools  should  be  used,  and  the 
utmost  refinement  should  be  given  to  the  work.  The 
knife  should  be  gradually  tapered  in  thickness  from 
the  handle  to  the  point ; it  may  be  shaped  first  with 
the  chisel,  and  then  with  a file  ; it  may  then  be  scraped 
with  a piece  of  glass,  and  in  this  portion  of  the  work 
finishing  with  sand-paper  is  allowable. 

The  covers  for  a Bible  form  a beautiful  subject  for 
carving  in  oak.  They  should  be  designed  in  the  frame 
style,  the  ornamentation  being  to  a certain  extent 
symbolic. 

The  framework  should  be  Gothic  in  character.  Many 
beautiful  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the  panel  work  in 
the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  our  country ; and  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  various 
periods  of  the  Gothic  style  will  materially  aid  the 
artist,  we  recommend  for  her  use  our  little  manual  of 
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“ Gothic  Stonework,”  from  which  she  may  gain  many 
hints  of  importance.  Several  lady  pupils  of  the  author 
have  executed  beautiful  works  of  this  kind.  The  Bible 
should  then  be  finished  with  a couple  of  brass  clasps. 

A charity  box  for  a church  forms  another  appropriate 
object  for  the  exercise  of  this  beautiful  art.  It  should 
be  made  of  oak,  at  least  two  inches  thick,  joined  in  the 
method  called  the  “mitre  dovetail,”  i.  e.,  that  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  dovetails  are  not  visible  on  the  surface. 
The  designs  must  be  carefully  made  on  paper,  as  they 
require  accurate  adaptation  to  their  position. 

Many  are  the  beautiful  works  of  amateur  carvers 
which  decorate  our  homes  of  England,  and  these,  not 
only  from  their  artistic  merit,  but  from  other  associa- 
tions, become  exceedingly  valuable  to  their  possessors. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FRET  SAWING. 

Although  fret  sawing  cannot  be  considered  as 
artistic  as  wood  carving,  many  beautiful  articles  may 
be  made  by  its  means  ; and  when  the  work  of  the 
saw  is  supplemented  by  that  of  the  chisel,  the  results 
are  highly  satisfactory.  In  designing  a pattern  for 
fret  sawing,  certain  conditions  must  be  borne  in  mind ; 
the  first  of  these  is,  that  there  must  be  an  equal  and 
well-balanced  distribution  of  form  and  space,  so  that 
there  may  not  in  the  finished  work  be  too  great  a 
quantity  of  wood  at  one  part,  or  too  large  openings  at 
others. 

In  order  to  test  the  design  it  is  advisable,  when  the 
outline  has  been  completed,  to  fill  in  all  the  parts  which 
are  to  be  removed  with  Indian  ink  or  some  dark  colour, 
leaving  the  pattern  itself  quite  white. 
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The  general  effect  will  then  at  once  be  seen,  as  the 
eye  will  detect  the  points  at  which  the  work  would  look 


Fig.  7. — Fuont  of  Reading  Stand. 


heavy,  or  the  reverse.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  given 
in  this  respect,  the  eye  alone  must  be  the  guide ; for,  as 
all  the  spaces  will  be  different  in  shape,  measurement 
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will  not  be  a sufficient  aid.  A small  amount  of 
experience,  and  the  exercise  of  good  taste,  will  remove 
any  difficulty  which  may  at  first  appear. 

Another  point  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  arrangement 
or  adaptation  of  the  design,  so  that  the  pattern,  whilst 
standing  apparently  free  from  the  border,  may  still  at 
certain  points  be  connected  with  it — this  refers  also  to 
the  different  parts  which  must  be  to  a certain  degree 
dependent  on  each  other,  so  that  the  scrolls,  leaves, 
flowers,  or  tendrils  may  not  be  liable  to  be  broken  off. 

The  necessity  for  this  arrangement  will  be  obvious, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  fibres  of  the  wood  do 
not  follow  the  direction  of  the  curves  in  the  design,  but 
run  parallel  with  each  other — and  thus,  where  they  cross 
any  stem  or  branch,  that  portion  would  of  necessity  be 
weakened,  and  liable  to  be  broken  off : the  design  must 
therefore  be  so  arranged  that  some  parts  touch,  and  thus 
support  each  other  ; this  will  be  understood  on  reference 
to  the  sketch,  which  represents  the  front  of  a reading 
stand. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  construction  and  method 
of  using  the  turning-saw,  with  which  the  work  is  to  be 
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done.  This  instrument  consists  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
frame,  which  is  made  up  of  the  two  side  pieces,  a a,  and 
a crossbar,  b.  The  blade  or  saw  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  two  iron  pins,  which  pass  through  the  ends  of  the 
handles  at  c c.  A cord  is  wound  round  the  upper  ends 
of  the  side  pieces,  and  a slip  of  wood,  D,  being  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  hank  thus  formed,  and  being 
turned  round  several  times,  the  cord  is  twisted,  and 
in  consequence  tightened.  The  lower  end  of  the  slip 
of  wood  is  then  passed  over  the  crossbar  at  e,  and 
by  this  means  it  is  prevented  from  returning. 

This  is,  however,  a description  of  the  saw  when  not 
being  used,  but  when  it  is  to  be  brought  into  action, 
the  following  is  the  method  of  proceeding.  By  means 
of  a gimlet,  bore  a hole  in  the  part  which  is  to  be 
sawn  out.  This  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  care, 
in  order  to  avoid  splitting  the  wood,  or  injuring 
the  pattern  which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  transferred 
and  corrected,  as  already  shown  in  relation  to  wood- 
carving. 

The  hole  may  be  enlarged  by  means  of  a gouge, 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  free  passage  of  the  saw.  The 
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frame  of  the  saw  is  now  to  be  loosened  by  slightly 
untwisting  the  cord ; the  pin  which  is  the  most 
distant  from  the  hand  is  then  to  be  removed ; the 
saw  will  thus  be  separated  from  the  handle ; it  may 
next  be  passed  through  the  aperture,  after  which  the  end 
is  again  to  be  secured  to  the  handle  and  the  frame 
tightened  up  as  before. 

In  commencing  the  work  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  saw  is  quite  straight  and  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  twisted,  as  in  such  case  it  would  be  liable  to 
snap.  This  may  be  regulated  by  the  handles  to  which 
the  ends  of  the  blade  are  attached. 

"Whilst  sawing,  the  blade  must  be  kept  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  of  the  wood  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
pattern  may  not  slant ; the  pattern  should,  in  fact,  be 
equally  perfect  on  back  and  front  of  the  piece. 

Only  very  little  force  is  necessary  in  using  the  saw, 
which  may  be  made  to  follow  the  most  intricate  portions 
of  the  design.  The  blade  is  rather  thicker  at  the 
cutting  edge  than  at  the  back,  and  thus,  to  use  a 
technical  term,  it  “ clears  itself”  whilst  being  worked  : 
that  is,  the  cut  made  by  the  teeth  is  wider  than  the 
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back  of  tbe  blade,  which  may  therefore  be  turned  in 
any  direction.  The  blades  are  made  in  different  widths 
and  thicknesses.  The  sizes  generally  required  for  work 
such  as  the  present  are  quarter  inch,  eighth  of  an  inch. 


Fig.  8. — Turning  Saw. 


and  a size  smaller  ; the  first  is  for  the  external  form  or 
for  very  flat  curves,  but  the  smaller  the  curves  in  the 
pattern  the  narrower  must  be  the  saw.  The  curves, 
however,  should  never  be  too  small  or  very  sudden,  for 
then  the  difficulties  would  be  increased  and  success  less 
likely  to  be  attained. 

Another  difficulty  here  presents  itself,  namely,  that 
the  frame  would  prevent  the  saw  acting  beyond  a 
certain  distance.  This  obstacle  is,  however,  overcome  by 
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turning  the  saw,  which,  is  made  to  rotate  in  the  frame 
by  means  of  the  handles,  to  the  iron  ends  of  which 
it  is  attached ; both  handles  must  be  grasped  at  once  ; 
they  should  be  turned  simultaneously,  the  frame  being 
at  the  same  time  prevented  from  moving.  The  external 
form  should  not  be  given  until  the  whole  of  the  pattern 
is  completed,  so  that  as  much  strength  as  possible  may 
be  retained  during  the  process  of  sawing,  the  whole  piece 
being  held  to  the  edge  of  a table  by  means  of  a clamp, 
or  secured  in  a vice. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  as  little  force  as  possible 
should  be  used  in  sawing.  The  handles  should  be 
firmly  held,  the  thumbs  pressing  against  the  frame  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  push  it  towards  the  right,  whilst  it  is 
pressed  towards  the  left  by  the  forefingers  of  both 
hands. 

If  force  be  used,  there  is  a chance  amounting  almost 
to  certainty  that  the  saw  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
proper  curve  ; and,  if  that  should  occur,  every  touch 
would  increase  the  divergence.  The  power  used  will  be 
well  understood  by  ladies  when  we  say  it  is  “ gentle 
force,”  so  nearly  allied  to  persuasion  ; this  will  be  ail 
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the  more  necessary  in  cases  of  difficulty,  which  will 
occasionally  occur,  such  as  the  saw  catchiug  in  a rather 
sudden  curve,  owing  to  its  having  become  slightly 
twisted  or  its  having  been  worked  slantingly. 

In  this  case  the  work  must  at  once  be  stopped,  and 
the  whole  effort  must  be  directed  to  the  extrication  of 
the  saw : care  being  taken  in  the  first  place  that  any 
twist  in  the  blade  is  corrected;  next,  that  it  is  held 
straight,  and  that  it  is  “coaxed”  rather  than  pulled 
out,  the  motion  being  towards  the  back  of  the  blade, 
not  forward,  so  that  no  damage  may  be  done  to  the 
work. 

Another  hint  may  here  be  given,  and  this  refers  to 
saws  of  every  kind ; and  there  is  no  reason  why  ladies 
should  not  learn  to  use  a small  hand,  or  a tenon  saw, 
so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  cut  a piece  of  wood 
to  the  required  size,  or  to  make  up  any  simple  article. 
We  have  seen  several  such  works  completed  by  ladies 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  hint  then  which  we  would  give  is,  that  the  saw 
only  cuts  as  it  is  pressed  forward ; and  thus,  when  the 
stroke  has  been  given,  the  saw  is  to  be  drawn  back  by 
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a lifting  motion,  pressure  being  carefully  avoided  : this 
will  be  readily  done  after  a very  little  practice. 

The  instructions  given  refer  to  subjects  which  are 
to  be  worked  entirely  by  the  saw  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
surface  of  the  wood  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  and 
the  angles  are  to  be  kept  as  sharp  as  possible.  It  is, 
however,  allowable  to  smoothen  the  edges,  and  to  clear 
parts  not  perfected  by  the  saw,  by  using  the  chisel. 
The  surface  may  be  rubbed  with  sand-paper,  a sheet 
of  which  should  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  work  is 
then  to  be  rubbed  on  it,  the  pressure  being  uniform, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  surface  may  be  equally 
smoothened.  If  the  piece  be  a large  one,  a strip  of 
sand-paper  should  be  wrapped  round  a little  block  of 
wood  or  cork  so  as  to  form  as  it  were  a kind  of  brush ; 
and  this  is  to  be  rubbed  over  the  surface,  and  the 
rounding  of  the  edges  will  thus  be  prevented. 

The  front  of  the  reading-stand  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  object  may  be  made  up  in  various  ways  ; 
and  here  the  services  of  the  cabinet-maker  must  be 
called  into  requisition. 

In  one  form  of  reading-stand  a frame  is  made  of 
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precisely  tire  same  size  as  the  front,  and  another 
smaller  frame  is  attached  by  hinges  to  the  back  of  the 
carved  part,  the  lower  edge  moving  in  grooves  in  the 


stand,  and  by  this  means  the  slant  of  the  front  is 
regulated. 

A simpler  form,  however,  is  sometimes  adopted. 
This  consists  in  so  simple  a construction  that  the 
amateur  will  not  find  any  difficulty  in  making  it. 

In  this  sketch  a is  the  edge  of  the  front,  and  b the 
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shelf  on  which  a book  is  to  rest ; this  may  be  finished 
either  by  the  edging  shown  in  the  sketch,  or  by  two 
brass  catches  such  as  are  used  on  the  music  desk 
of  a piano. 

The  front  is  supported  in  an  oblique  position  by  the 
stay,  c,  which  is  attached  by  a hinge  to  a piece  of 
wood,  D,  screwed  to  the  back  of  the  carved  surface. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  this  does  not 
interfere  with  the  pattern,  and  that  the  screws  do  not 
pass  through  to  the  front.  It  will  of  course  be  seen 
that  this  plan  is  only  fitted  for  small  slight  reading- 
stands,  the  previously  described  form  being  adapted  for 
large  ones. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MODELLING  IN  CLAY  AND  CASTING  IN  PLASTEE. 

Modelling  in  clay  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
stage  of  sculpture,  since  the  original  model  is  in  every 
case  made  in  clay  ; and,  from  a plaster  cast  taken  from 
this,  the  work  is  subsequently  executed  in  stone. 

The  question  might  perhaps  suggest  itself,  why  take 
the  trouble  to  make  a plaster  cast  \ why  not  work  direct 
from  the  original  model  ? The  reason  is  that  the  clay 
shrinks  as  it  dries,  and  the  measurements  taken  from  it 
would  not  therefore  be  accurate,  for  they  would  vary 
from  day  to  day  until  the  clay  had  become  perfectly 
dry ; and  further,  the  clay  is  liable  to  crack,  and  in 
consequence  parts  of  the  model  occasionally  chip  off, 
especially  when  additions  have  been  made  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  Still,  when  the  piece  has  been 
allowed  to  dry  gradually,  and  when  all  the  parts  of  the 
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design  are  well  supported,  the  model  may  often  be 
preserved.  The  safer  plan,  however,  is  to  make  a cast 
in  plaster,  which  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  greater 
permanence,  but  admits  of  better  finish. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  in  the  plaster  mould  taken  from 
the  clay  model  several  casts  may  be  made,  and  the 
artist  is  thus  enabled  to  distribute  copies,  all  precisely 
equal  to  the  original,  amongst  her  friends.  This  affords 
especial  pleasure  when  the  work  is  a portrait  medallion 
of  a friend  or  relative  ; and  we  have  known  many  such 
portraits  of  local  celebrities  or  benefactors  sold  in  goodly 
numbers  at  bazaars  organised  in  aid  of  charitable  and 
other  objects. 

The  material  used  for  modelling  is  pipeclay.  It  may 
be  obtained  at  any  pipe-makers,  at  the  shops  of  most 
vendors  of  plaster  figures,  or  at  any  plasterers. 

The  lump  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  cut  into  several 
pieces,  in  order  to  see  if  there  are  any  chips  of  plaster  of 
Paris  or  other  extraneous  matters  imbedded  in  it.  This 
precaution  is  necessary,  as  the  same  clay  is  used  re- 
peatedly by  plasterers,  and  thus  it  is  very  likely  to 
contain  small  pieces  of  plaster  broken  off  from  the 
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mould,  &c.  These  must  be  removed  by  means  of  one  of 
the  tools,  and  further  search  must  be  made,  as  the 
appearance  of  such  matters  when  the  work  is  advancing 
causes  great  annoyance  and  trouble.  The  clay  obtained 
from  pipe-makers  does  not  as  a rule  contain  any  of 
these  objectionable  particles. 

We  have  said  that  the  lump  of  clay  should  in  the 
first  place  be  cut  into  pieces ; and  this  operation  is  ren- 
dered quite  easy  by  using  a piece  of  copper  wire, 
fastened  at  each  end  to  a handle  made  of  a simple  piece 
of  wood.  The  wire  is  then  to  be  drawn  through  the 
clay  by  pulling  both  handles  at  the  same  time. 

When  all  objectionable  matters  have  been  extracted, 
the  pieces  are  to  be  thrown  heavily  on  each  other,  and 
are  to  be  kneaded  by  being  thrown  down  several  times 
on  the  table,  or  may  be  beaten  with  a heavy  stick,  by 
which  the  texture  will  become  closer,  and  thoroughly  fit 
for  work. 

Wherever  possible,  it  is  advisable  that  a room  should 
be  set  apart  entirely  for  modelling  purposes ; the  floor 
should  either  be  laid  with  oilcloth  or  should  be  left 
without  any  covering  at  all ; carpets  should  not  be  used. 
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If  however  only  part  of  a room  can  be  spared,  that  part 
may  be  covered  with  oilcloth,  at  the  edge  of  which  a 
mat  may  be  placed. 

A strong  table  is  necessary,  and  this  should  be  placed 
either  in  front  of  the  window,  or  in  such  a position  that 
the  light  may  fall  on  it  from  the  left  side. 

The  modelling  board  is  simply  a board  strongly 
clamped.  It  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
made  of  well-seasoned  wood,  so  that  it  may  not  suffer 
from  the  moisture  it  necessarily  absorbs  from  the 
clay. 

A roofing  slate  may  be  used  instead  of  the  modelling 
board,  where  great  size  is  not  required. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  instructions  for 
modelling  a very  simple  study,  Figure  10,  consisting  of 
a single  laurel  leaf. 

In  the  first  place,  spread  some  clay  over  the  slate, 
to  form  a ground  about  six  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
wide.  This  is  best  spread  by  pressing  the  clay  with  the 
thumb  and  knuckles,  the  great  object  being  to  compress 
the  whole  into  one  compact  mass,  so  that  there  may  not 
be  any  chance  of  pieces  breaking  off.  When  the  surface 
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is  tolerably  level,  the  roughness  is  in  the  first  place  to 
be  worked  away  by  means  of  the  modelling  tool,  Figure 
11,  which  is  merely  a flat  blade,  made  of  boxwood, 
and  having  teeth  or  notches  at  one  end  and  a perfectly 
smooth  edge  at  the  other ; or,  it  may  have  coarse  teeth 
at  the  one  end  and  smaller  ones  at  the  other.  This 
tool  is  to  be  worked  with  a scraping  movement,  and  in 
various  directions,  so  that  the  indentations  made  may 
cross  each  other ; in  this  way  a level  surface  is  obtained 
in  a much  more  rapid  manner  than  if  the  blade  were 
smooth.  The  end  of  the  tool  not  provided  with  teeth 
may  be  used  in  finishing,  but  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  next  tool  is  that  the  end  of  which  is  sketched 
in  Figure  12,  which  unites  the  toothed  blade  with  a 
kind  of  rake.  This  is  not  generally  sold  in  the  sets  of 
modelling  tools,  but  any  brazier  or  tinman  will  make 
the  end,  which  is  easily  inserted  into  a handle.  The 
end  is  made  of  brass  wire,  as  iron  would  rust  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  moist  clay.  The  portion  a 
is  formed  by  beating  out  the  wire  whilst  in  a heated 
condition ; the  edge  is  to  be  reduced  to  its  proper  degree 


Fig.  11.  —Wire  Tool. 
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of  fineness,  and  the  teeth  are  to  be  indented  by  means 
of  a small  triangular  file. 

This  tool  should  be  made  in  various  sizes ; the 


Fig.  13. — "Wire  Tool. 


smallest  measuring  half  an  inch  across  a,  the  others  may 
be  three  quarter  inch  and  one  inch,  and  of  course  larger 
ones  may  be  obtained  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
thickness  of  the  wire  used,  and  the  length  of  the  tools, 
must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

The  advantage  of  this  open  tool  is  that  in  drawing  it 
over  the  surface  of  the  work,  the  clay  which  is  dislodged, 
instead  of  gathering  under  the  tool  and  thus  obstructing 
its  progress,  passes  out  through  the  space  between  the 
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wire  sides ; the  instrument  may  thus  be  freely  worked 
and  is  at  the  same  time  much  lighter  than  if  it  were 
made  solid. 

Another  form  of  wire  tool  is  that  shown  in  Figure  13, 
which  is  a blade  made  of  flattened  brass  wire,  fixed  in 
a light  handle.  This  too  should  be  made  in  different 
sizes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  tools. 
It  may  be  combined  with  the  last,  by  placing  both  in 
the  same  handle. 

The  rest  of  the  tools  are  made  of  boxwood  and  bone, 
and  may  be  purchased  at  from  four  to  six  shillings  per 
dozen  : they  are  of  numerous  shapes  and  sizes  and  the 
necessity  for  the  different  shapes  will  be  suggested  by 
circumstances.  The  amateur  is,  however,  advised  not  to 
encumber  herself  with  a great  number  of  tools,  as  she 
can  easily  alter  any  of  those  made  of  boxwood,  by  means 
of  a penknife  and  file,  and  will  soon  learn  to  make 
others  out  of  “boxwood  chips,”  which  may  be  obtained 
at  most  turners. 

Modelling  in  clay  depends  really  more  upon  the 
worker  than  on  the  tools ; for  the  merest  pieces  of  fire- 
wood may  be  shaped  so  as  to  serve  most  purposes, 
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whilst  very  useful  instruments  may  be  made  by  bending 
hair-pins  or  shawl-pins,  &c.,  into  the  form  which  may 
at  the  moment  be  required ; handles  for  these  may  be 
made  of  quills,  penholders,  or  any  other  light  pieces  of 
wood. 

We  often  find  ladies  purchasing  large  sets  of  imple- 
ments and  instruments  on  commencing  to  learn  various 
“ pretty  arts ; ” but  experience  has  shown  that  this 
is  a mistake,  as  much  time  is  spent  in  endeavouring 
to  find  out  the  uses  of  the  various  articles  and  in 
applying  them  to  such  use,  whereas,  had  the  numerous 
things  not  been  obtained,  the  work  would  have  been 
accomplished  equally  well,  or  perhaps  better. 

A little  manual  skill  and  the  exercise  of  a certain 
amount  of  ingenuity  will  enable  the  amateur  to  make 
most  of  her  own  tools ; in  fact,  a lady  who  possesses 
ability  in  a sufficient  degree  to  model  and  cast,  will 
not  usually  be  found  deficient  in  this  respect. 

Returning  now  to  our  work,  the  slab  of  clay  is  next 
to  be  raked  over  with  the  square  end  of  the  wire  tool, 
which  must  be  worked  in  every  direction  so  that  the 
indentations  may  cross  each  other.  Only  a very  small 
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degree  of  pressure  is  to  be  used,  so  that  the  tool 
may  not  sink  into  the  clay  and  an  undulating  surface 
be  thereby  produced. 

In  order  to  obtain  a perfectly  level  surface,  a straight 
edge,  something  like  a flat  rule,  may  be  drawn  edge- 
wise over  the  clay;  in  small  pieces,  the  smooth  blade 
of  some  of  the  tools  will  effect  the  purpose  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  Absolute  smoothness  is  not  re- 
quired in  the  model,  as  the  cast  can  be  “ finished  up  ” 
to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired. 

When,  however,  the  subject  is  large  it  is  a good  plan 
to  nail  two  strips  of  wood,  of  a thickness  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  ground,  at  the  required  distance 
from  each  other  on  the  modelling  board ; the  clay 
having  been  spread  between  them,  a piece  of  wood 
slightly  sharpened  at  one  edge  should  be  drawn  over 
it,  and  as  this,  when  the  roughnesses  of  the  mass  have 
been  removed,  will  rest  upon  the  guide  pieces,  the 
uniform  thickness  of  the  ground  will  be  ensured. 

The  leaf  is  now  to  be  formed.  If  the  work  is  to 
be  executed  in  low  relief,  the  outline  must  be  marked 
with  a pointed  tool,  and  the  ground  must  then  be 
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worked  away  with  the  square  end  of  the  wire  tool ; 
in  this  case  the  ground  need  not  be  previously 
smoothened ; hut  the  finishing  of  it  may  be  postponed 
until  the  leaf  is  near  completion.  If,  however,  the 
piece  is  to  be  modelled  in  high  relief,  the  leaf  must 
be  separately  shaped.  The  amateur  must  not  by  this, 
however,  understand  that  it  is  just  to  be  cut  out  of  a 
flat  piece  of  clay  and  affixed  to  the  ground.  When 
the  general  shape  has  been  marked  on  the  ground,  some 
very  deep  cuts  and  indentations  are  to  be  made  within 
the  space  to  be  covered.  These  should  not  be  quite 
perpendicular,  but  should  slant  in  different  directions ; 
the  whole  of  the  space  is  then  to  be  roughened  by  deep 
cuts  crossing  each  other : some  clay  is  now  to  be 
pressed  on  the  ground  thus  prepared,  and  this  may 
extend  slightly  beyond  the  outline.  Some  force  should 
be  used,  so  that  the  separate  pieces  may  be  well 
incorporated  with  the  ground,  a result  which  will  be 
promoted  by  parts  of  the  clay  being  pressed  into  the 
perforations  and  cuts  previously  made. 

The  exact  form  is  next  to  be  given  to  the  leaf,  by 
cutting  the  outline  down  to  the  ground  ; the  extraneous 
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clay  being  removed  by  pressing  the  tool  outward  or 
by  the  square  end  of  one  of  the  wire  tools. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  a reason 
which  will  be  explained  presently,  the  edges  of  the 
leaf  must  not  in  the  slightest  degree  be  undercut. 
They  must  in  fact  slant  outward  at  the  bottom. 

The  actual  work  of  modelling  is  in  the  first  instance 
done  with  the  hand  alone  ; the  general  form  of  the 
leaf — its  main  undulations,  &c. — being  given  by  pressure 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers.  This  may  be  carried  on  until 
the  work  is  somewhat  advanced. 

The  mid-rib  and  other  ribs  are  then  to  be  worked 
out  with  the  tool,  and  the  clay  to  be  removed  (Fig.  13) 
from  the  middle  towards  the  edge,  by  a scraping  move- 
ment, not  by  using  the  tool  as  a knife. 

The  proper  depth  of  the  mid-rib  should  not  be 
reached  at  first,  if  the  two  lobes  of  the  leaf  are  much 
inclined  to  each  other.  In  the  present  example  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  whole  surface  being  in  some  specimens 
nearly  flat.  The  required  result  may,  in  this  instance, 
therefore,  be  obtained  in  one  operation  ; in  other  cases 
it  must  be  repeated,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  attempt 
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to  remove  too  much  clay  at  once.  The  modelling  tool 
should  be  held  almost  horizontally ; the  points  of  the 
four  fingers  resting  on  it  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
thumb  supporting  it  on  the  other  ; or,  three  fingers  may 
touch  the  tool,  which  may  emerge  over  the  little  finger, 
and  this  will  act  as  a rest. 

The  purpose  of  holding  the  tool  horizontally  is  that, 
as  great  a length  as  possible  of  the  edge  may  be 
brought  into  action,  the  point  being  only  used  in  very 
narrow  spaces.  At  some  parts  of  the  model  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  cylindrical  and  smooth  tools, 
but  as  a rule  the  toothed  ones  are  employed,  and  the 
marks  left  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  clear  that,  during  the  progress,  the  clay 
must  be  kept  moist ; this  is  accomplished  by  cover- 
ing it  with  a piece  of  rag  soaked  in  water  and  well 
wrung  out.  If  the  work  is  not  resumed  the  next 
day,  this  should  be  again  moistened  as  before,  or  by 
sprinkling  water  over  the  cloth  without  removing  it; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  clay  too 
wet ; in  such  case  all  accuracy  and  refinement  would 
be  lost. 
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If  tlie  work  is  of  a delicate  character,  or  when  it  is 
nearly  finished,  a few  pieces  of  wood  may  be  placed 
upright  at  different  parts  of  the  ground ; or  balls  of 
clay  higher  than  the  modelling,  may  be,  as  it  were, 
strewn  about,  which  will  then  bear  the  weight  of  the 
wet  cloth  and  prevent  its  touching  the  work,  which 
will  be  kept  in  proper  condition  by  the  moist  air  thus 
confined. 

In  the  final  stage  of  the  work,  it  may  be  left  entirely 
uncovered.  The  clay  will  then  become  so  firm,  that 
the  most  refined  finishing  touches  may  be  given ; after 
which  the  model  should  be  allowed  to  dry  very 
gradually. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  instructions  as  to  casting, 
the  first  process  of  which  is  to  make  the  mould.  The 
ground  having  been  squared,  some  clay  is  to  be 
flattened  out  into  a strip ; and  this  is  to  be  placed 
around  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a border  or  wall. 
Supposing  the  thickness  of  the  ground  to  be  one  inch, 
and  the  leaf  to  stand  a quarter  of  an  inch  above  it, 
then  the  wall  should  be  about  two  inches  high.  This 
wall  must  be  pressed  closely  against  the  ground,  so 
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as  to  avoid  all  chance  of  the  liquid  plaster  running 
through. 

The  model  is  now  to  be  oiled  ; linseed  oil  and  a soft 
brush  being  used.  The  oil  should  be  allowed  to  soak 
well  into  the  clay,  after  which  the  operation  is  to  be 
repeated.  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  drops  or  streaks 
of  oil  are  left  on  the  surface,  and  that  none  is  deposited 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  model,  as  this  would  inter- 
fere with  the  clearness  of  the  casting. 

The  model  being  thus  prepared,  the  plaster  of  Paris 
is  to  be  mixed.  In  doing  this,  some  water  is  to  be 
poured  into  a basin,  and  the  plaster  is  to  be  thrown 
into  it : the  whole  must  be  at  once  stirred  with  a strong 
stick  or  common  table-spoon.  In  this  operation,  how- 
ever, the  motion  is  not  to  be  merely  a stirring  one ; 
the  plaster  is  to  be  “ rubbed  ” against  the  side  of 
the  basin,  so  that  it  may,  as  it  were,  be  ground  up 
in  the  water ; otherwise,  some  of  the  dry  particles 
will  be  gathered  into  a ball,  which,  becoming  imbedded 
in  the  properly  mixed  plaster,  may,  in  the  process  of 
casting,  come  near  the  surface.  On  being  cut  into 
by  the  finishing  tool,  this  would  cause  a cavity  in 
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a part  where  it  might  be  of  serious  injury,  and 
occasion  much  trouble  to  repair.  The  mixture  should 
be  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  about  the  consistence  of 
cream. 

The  basin  used  should  have  a bend  in  its  edge 
called  a lip,  so  that  the  mixture  may  be  conveniently 
poured  out  of  it.  This  must  be  done  with  some 
rapidity,  so  that  the  plaster  may  at  once  be  spread 
over  the  whole  surface;  the  lip  or  edge  of  the  basin 
must,  however,  be  held  near  the  edge  of  the  wall,  so 
that  the  liquid  plaster  may  not  be  splashed  about. 
The  moment  the  whole  of  the  plaster  has  been  poured 
in,  the  slate  or  board  should  be  sharply  jerked  or 
tapped  with  a stick,  so  that  the  plaster  may  be  shaken 
into  any  of  the  recesses  into  which  it  may  not  at 
first  have  flowed. 

When  all  the  plaster  has  been  poured  out,  the 
basin  should  be  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  spoon 
or  stick  immersed  in  it ; otherwise  the  remaining  plaster 
will  harden,  and  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in  cleaning 
the  utensils. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  plaster  will  be  found 
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sufficiently  “set”  to  admit  of  the  clay  wall  being 
removed.  The  surface  of  the  plaster  is  then  to  be 
levelled  with  the  largest  of  the  brass  tools.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  whole  should  be  left  until 
the  next  day,  when  the  plaster  will  be  found  perfectly 
hard. 

The  model  and  mould,  thus  adhering,  are  to  be 
raised ; and  the  double  edge  having  been  well  trimmed, 
so  that  the  line  of  junction  may  be  perfectly  clear  all 
round,  a broad  and  thin  blade  is  then  to  be  inserted 
between  them,  first  at  one  side  and  then  at  the  other. 
This  must  be  done  carefully,  and  the  moment  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  two  are  separating,  the 
whole  should  be  placed  horizontally,  the  model  being 
below ; the  mould  is  then  to  be  carefully  lifted  off. 

The  mould  will  of  course  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
model,  but  all  parts  which  are  raised  in  the  latter  will 
be  sunk  in  the  former.  The  mould  now  requires 
cleaning  up,  any  roughness  being  removed.  Should 
clay  be  found  adhering  at  any  part,  it  would  show 
that  the  model  has  not  delivered  freely,  but  that  some 
portion  of  the  clay  had  been  torn  away  by  the  mould 
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which  is  formed  of  a harder  substance,  but  if  both 
had  been  of  plaster,  the  separation  could  not  have 
been  effected  without  injury  to  the  model  or  the 
mould — perhaps  to  both.  The  parts  of  the  mould, 
therefore,  at  which  the  clay  adheres  must  be  cleared, 
so  as  to  ensure  free  egress  to  the  cast  to  be  made  in  it. 

The  mould  must  now  be  allowed  to  become 
thoroughly  dry ; in  order  to  promote  this,  it  may 
be  placed  over  night  in  an  oven  when  the  fire  has 
burned  out  or  nearly  so,  the  door  of  the  oven  being 
left  slightly  open. 

When  perfectly  cold,  the  mould  is  to  receive  two 
coats  of  linseed  oil ; after  which  a wall  is  to  be  built 
around  it.  This  may,  in  small  subjects,  be  made  of 
clay ; but  in  large  ones  it  should  be  of  wood  care- 
fully united  at  the  angles,  all  the  crevices  being  well 
filled  up  with  clay.  The  wall  should,  in  the  present 
instance,  be  about  three-quarters  or  one  inch  higher 
than  the  mould. 

The  plaster  is  now  to  be  mixed,  and  poured  in  as 
before;  when  set,  the  wall  is  to  be  removed.  No 
attempt  to  separate  the  cast  from  the  mould  should 
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be  made,  until  the  plaster  has  become  thoroughly- 
hardened. 

The  cast  is  next  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  is  in 
the  first  place  to  be  cleaned  by  means  of  what  are 
called  “ Dutch  rushes,”  which  may  be  obtained  at 
any  plasterer’s ; many  other  rushes  growing  on  the 
banks  of  our  streams  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well.  The  rush  should  be  soaked  in  water  and  split, 
when  it  will  be  like  a piece  of  sand-paper,  which  from 
its  natural  roughness  it  closely  resembles.  A sponge 
should  be  used  to  wash  away  the  “ burr  ” thus 
caused. 

The  work  is  not,  however,  to  be  really  smoothened — 
for  its  appearance  would  be  thereby  much  injured — 
the  rush  should  only  be  used  for  cleaning  purposes. 
The  real  finishing  is  to  be  done  with  steel  tools,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  any  tool  or  artists’  colour  shops. 
Like  the  modelling  tools,  they  are  of  various  forms, 
some  having  teeth,  others  being  in  the  form  of  pointed 
or  bent  chisels.  These  must  be  carefully  cleared  of 
plaster  after  use,  so  that  rusting  may  be  prevented. 

With  these  the  work  is  to  be  scraped  where  required, 
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much  additional  refinement  being  thus  given ; but  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  less  done  to  the  cast  the 
better,  otherwise  the  integrity  of  the  original  will  be 
gradually  lost.  The  leaf  in  the  present  example  may 
in  certain  places  be  slightly  undercut.  In  large  designs 
this  effect  would  be  produced  by  means  of  piece  mould- 
ing, but  that  process  would  as  a rule  be  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  amateur,  so  that  a description  of  it 
would  thus  be  beyond  our  present  scope. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


MODELLING  IN  WAX. 

This  beautiful  art  differs  principally  from  modelling 
in  clay  in  the  nature  of  the  material  employed,  and  in 
its  being  adapted  for  smaller  subjects. 

The  wax,  which  is  the  pure  white,  is  slightly  softened 
by  the  admixture  of  a little  oil  and  turpentine,  and  is 
generally  tinted  by  a very  small  quantity  of  vermilion. 
It  is  easily  obtainable  at  artists’  colour,  or  similar  shops. 
As  it  is  not  likely  that  our  readers  will  themselves 
engage  in  its  manipulation,  it  is  not  here  deemed 
necessary  to  enter  further  into  its  composition. 

The  instruments  used  are  the  smaller  ivory  modelling 
tools  and,  when  the  general  form  has  been  roughed 
out,  the  work  is  done  rather  by  pressing  the  wax  in 
than  by  removing  small  portions  of  it.  The  blunt- 
pointed  tools  are  thus  most  often  called  into  requisition. 
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Unless  the  subject  is  to  stand  wholly  free  from  a 
background,  low  relief  is  better  adapted  for  this  style 
than  high  relief ; it  will,  of  course,  be  evident  that  the 
wax  is  necessarily  delicate.  Some  artists  advise  the 
admixture  of  resinous  substances  with  the  wax.  This 
has  the  effect  of  adding  stiffness  to  it,  but  it  gives  a 
certain  amount  of  brittleness  which  makes  it  liable 
to  chip  off  at  the  edges  if  undercut ; this  plan  is 
not  therefore  advisable  as  a rule.  The  style  is  well 
adapted  for  small  figures  and  groups,  the  features 
of  which  can  be  modelled  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  refinement. 

Portrait  medallions  of  rather  small  size  are  also  well 
adapted  as  subjects  for  modelling  in  wax.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  these  should  not  be  laid  on, 
but  should  be  of  the  same  piece  as  the  ground.  In 
the  execution  of  these,  however,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  preserve  an  accurate,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  a “ clean  ” outline,  so  that  the  features  may 
be  well  separated  from  the  ground. 

In  this  operation,  care  must  be  taken  that  no 
indentation  is  made  at  the  junction  of  the  features 
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with  the  ground,  a fault  which  is  very  liable  to  occur 
unless  the  greatest  care  be  exercised. 

The  ivory  tools  must  be  kept  perfectly  free  from 
the  adherence  of  wax.  This  is  effected  by  dipping 
them  in  water,  or  touching  them  from  time  to  time 
against  a damp  cloth,  kept  for  the  purpose  at  the 
side  of  the  worker. 

It  is  unquestionably  desirable  that,  before  attempt- 
ing to  model  in  wax,  the  amateur  should  have  had 
much  practice  in  modelling  small  subjects  in  clay,  in 
order  to  attain  that  refinement  which  is  necessary,  as 
well  as  to  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  tools  and  the 
power  of  managing  a plastic  material. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  style  is  better  adapted  for 
low  than  high  relief,  and  this  must  be  a gentle  reminder 
to  our  readers  as  to  the  study  of  drawing  ; as,  in  the  first 
place,  the  outlines  must  be  rendered  as  correctly  as 
possible.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  near  but  to 
the  distant  parts,  although  such  may  be  only  backward 
at  a distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a sheet  of  paper. 
This  requires  a great  amount  of  artistic  skill  and  feeling ; 
and,  in  order  to  point  out  the  method  in  which  it  is 
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to  be  carried  out,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called 
to  the  work  shown  on  good  coins,  in  which,  though  the 
work  is  raised  above  the  surface  in  an  almost  infini- 
tesimal degree,  perspective  rendering  is  perfect. 

In  the  frieze  from  the  Parthenon,  portions  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  casts  from 
which  are  placed  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
the  great  sculptor  Phidias  has  set  an  example  for  the 
imitation  of  all  future  generations.  The  frieze,  which 
consists  of  a procession  of  horses  and  riders,  was  placed 
high  up  against  the  wall  of  the  cloister  which  surrounded 
the  building.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  step  back- 
ward to  see  the  sculpture  from  a distance  : the  specta- 
tor was  compelled  to  view  it  from  below.  Had  the 
figures  been  rendered  in  high  relief,  their  underneath 
surface  only  would  have  been  seen ; the  whole  is,  how- 
ever, worked  in  low  relief,  and  in  such  an  exquisite 
manner  that  no  portion  is  lost,  whilst  the  perspective 
appearance  is  perfect. 

The  illustration  is  a copy  of  a medallion  portrait, 
modelled  in  wax.  In  this  case  the  portrait  is  in  wax, 
the  ground  of  purple  glass.  In  such  a case,  it  is 
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necessary  to  make  several  deep  cuts  or  scratches  with 
a diamond  in  cross  directions  and  the  wax,  being  pressed 
into  these,  is  secured  against  dropping  off. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


LEATHER  WORK. 

The  art  of  decoration  in  leather  is  one  by  which 
beautiful  effects  may  be  produced.  We  do  not  class 
it  with  modelling,  because  the  work  partakes,  in  some 
degree,  of  a mechanical  character ; the  leaves  and 
different  parts  of  the  design  being  first  made  separately, 
and  then  grouped  or  put  together.  The  work  may  thus 
not  be  ranked  as  “ high  art ; ” but  it  is  one  affording 
much  pleasure  to  the  worker  and  to  those  who  may 
be  the  recipients  of  the  results  produced ; therefore, 
it  is  well  worthy  of  a place  amongst  elegant  arts 
for  ladies. 

The  leather  used  is  a thin  calf,  and  may  be  purchased 
at  any  leather-seller’s.  The  skin  chosen  should  be  as 
smooth  as  possible  and  not  too  thick. 

In  leather  work  the  leaf,  or  petal,  having  been  first 
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outlined,  is  cut  with  the  scissors  or  penknife.  It  is 
then  placed  for  a few  minutes  in  warm  water,  when 
the  leather  becomes  quite  softened.  The  leaf  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  rolled  over  with  a small 
roller,  or  pressed  with  one  of  the  tools,  until  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible  has  been  pressed  out  of  it.  The 
midrib,  the  smaller  ribs,  the  reticulations,  etc.,  are 
then  made  with  small  ivory  modelling  tools.  The 
undulating  direction  is  given  to  the  various  lobes  by 
the  fingers,  or  such  of  the  tools  as  may  seem  adapted 
for  producing  the  required  effect,  and  it  will  be 
understood  that  an  infinite  variety  of  form  may  thus 
be  obtained.  The  various  parts  are  then  allowed  to 
dry,  when  they  become  quite  stiff,  retaining  the  form 
given  them.  Tendrils  and  stalks  are  made  by 
pinching  or  twisting  narrow  strips  of  the  leather 
whilst  wet,  and  in  some  cases  the  leather  is  rolled 
round  thin  brass  or  copper  wire.  When  the  different 
leaves,  flowers,  stalks,  buds,  and  tendrils  are  ready, 
they  are  to  be  attached  by  glue  and  small  pins 
to  the  surface  they  are  to  adorn — such  as  a wooden 
bracket,  a frame,  a box,  etc.  They  should,  however, 
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be  previously  painted  over  with  a thin  solution  of 
parchment  size,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  their 
form.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  two  coats  of  very  thin 
size,  the  first  being  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry 
before  the  application  of  the  second.  The  size  is  to 
be  applied  with  a small  hog’s-hair  brush,  such  as  is 
used  in  painting  in  oil.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  size  enters  into  the  most  minute  indentations 
and  veins,  and  that  the  cut  edges  are  well  covered. 
The  ground  on  which  the  decoration  is  to  be  placed 
should  be  varnished  before  the  work  is  applied,  as  it 
then  presents  a clear  surface.  This  surface  may  be 
either  the  wood  itself  or  may  be  covered  with  leather. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  better  and  more  uniform 
plan. 

In  affixing  the  wreath  or  branches,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  work  is  not  done  in  wood.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  attempt  to  imitate  wood  carving  in  leather 
work ; in  fact,  as  already  intimated,  the  one  must  be 
classed  as  art,  the  other  as  pretty  ornamentation — - 
but,  even  as  such,  deserving  of  a proper  place  and 
of  proper  execution.  In  designs  of  every  kind  the 
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material  in  which  they  are  to  be  carried  out  must 
be  considered ; and  it  will  be  obvious  that,  in  a 
flexible  material  like  leather,  different  effects  could  be 
attempted  from  those  obtainable  in  wood,  in  which  a 
certain  solidity  must  of  course  be  always  preserved. 
Various  kinds  of  varnish  may  be  obtained,  and 
opinions  differ  as  to  which  is  to  be  preferred.  Those 
most  generally  used  are  the  Oak  varnish,  the  Copal, 
and  the  Mastic.  As  in  the  sizing,  it  is  better  to  apply 
two  thin  coats  than  one  heavy  coat,  as  little  varnish 
as  possible  being  used  each  time,  so  that  none  of  it 
may  run  down  and  collect  in  the  veins  or  gather  in 
drops  on  the  edges. 

It  is  not  intended  that  “ Pretty  Arts  ” should  be  a 
lesson  book  ; but  it  still  comes  within  our  province  to 
remind  the  reader  that  what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well,  and  that  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  different  leaves  and  petals  are  correct  representa- 
tions of  nature.  The  form  of  arrangement  may  be 
according  to  fancy,  but  the  natural  growth  must 
never  be  outraged.  Thus  we  urgently  recommend 
that  careful  sketches  be  made  from  nature,  and  also 
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that  some  elementary  work  in  botany  be  read,  so 
that  the  amateur  may  be  enabled  to  produce  a work 
not  only  creditable  for  the  manual  skill  displayed,  but 
which  may  show  intellectual  observation  and  a refined 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  works  of  Nature, 


CHAPTER  YI. 


DRAWING  ON  WOOD. 

The  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  portfolio  of 
the  sketches  of  a friend  is  very  great ; but  a certain 
very  natural  regret  is  felt,  on  closing  the  portfolio, 
that  the  sketches  are  left  behind.  The  original 
sketches,  of  course,  could  not  be  hoped  for,  but  it 
might  always  be  desired  to  have  copies  of  them. 

We  highly  appreciate  photographs,  but  cannot  value 
them  as  we  should  the  absolute  handiwork  of  our 
friend  the  artist.  The  pleasure  therefore  which  the 
amateur  herself  may  experience  is  greatly  enhanced 
if  she  possess  the  power  of  spreading  that  pleasure 
amongst  others. 

For  this  reason  we  purpose  giving  some  of  the 
“ Pretty  Arts  ” by  which  copies  of  drawings  may  be 
taken  ; but  in  every  case,  our  instructions  will  be 
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restricted  to  such  departments  of  the  different  arts  as 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  amateur  herself,  merely 
giving  general  notions  of  the  workshop  processes  or 


Fig.  15. — Giiour  of  Blocks. 


mechanical  portions  which  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  her  to  attempt. 

Drawing  on  wood  is  one  of  the  simplest  arts  in 
connection  with  our  subject.  In  plain  terms,  it  is 
no  more  difficult  than  drawing  on  paper,  excepting 
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that  the  india-rubber  is  not  available ; and,  therefore, 
until  a very  fair  amount  of  power  has  been  attained, 
drawing  on  wood  should  not  be  attempted. 

The  wood  used  is  box,  which  has,  it  is  said,  the 
finest  and  closest  grain  of  any  wood  yet  discovered. 
We  receive  it  principally  from  Turkey,  as  the  English 
box  is  too  small.  The  box  is,  in  fact,  not  a tree  of 
thick  stem  ; so  that  when  large  blocks  are  required  they 
are  made  up  of  several  pieces,  the  joints  being  made 
in  the  most  exquisitely  refined  manner. 

The  blocks  used  for  engraving  are  absolutely  “ slices  ” 
cut  crosswise,  so  that,  before  they  are  further  advanced, 
each  slice  is  nearly  round  in  shape,  and  they  are  cut 
to  precisely  the  same  height  as  type,  in  order  that  the 
engravings  may  be  printed  together  with  letter-press. 
The  blocks  are  beautifully  squared,  and  the  surface 
smoothened  and  polished  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
degree.  These  blocks  may  be  obtained  at  engravers’ 
block-makers  at  about  three  half-pence  to  three  pence 
the  square  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  block, 
and  the  number  of  pieces  of  which  it  is  made. 

We  must  consider  our  subject  from  two  points  of 
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view ; but  these  practically  merge  into  one,  the  difference 
being  only  in  the  process  of  starting.  The  one  system 
we  would  allude  to  is,  where  a sketch  or  drawing  has 
been  made  aud  is  to  be  copied ; the  other,  where  the 
drawing  is  to  be  made  at  once  on  the  wood.  Unless 
great  power  of  drawing  has  been  attained,  the  first  is 
by  far  the  safer  plan,  even  though  the  general  features 
only  are  in  the  first  place  drawn  on  paper. 

The  wood,  on  being  received  from  the  block-maker, 
presents  a beautifully  smooth  pale  yellow  surface, 
too  smooth  to  draw  upon ; nor  would  the  pencil-work 
be  sufficiently  visible  if  the  wood  were  left  in  this 
condition.  A wash  of  Chinese  white  is  therefore  passed 
over  it.  This  must  be  very  thin  indeed,  and  is  to  be 
rapidly  and  evenly  spread  over  the  block  with  a flat 
camel’s-hair  brush,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
colour  becoming  streaky.  This  is  done  by  passing 
the  brush  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another, 
the  touch  in  the  second  motion  being  so  light  that 
not  any  marks  of  the  brush  are  left. 

The  pencils  used  range  from  hhhh.  to  b.  ; but, 
as  we  have  assumed  a certain  power  in  drawing,  it 
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will  be  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  uses  of  these. 
It  is  only  required  to  say  that,  although  a clear  and 
firm  line  and  good  sharp  touches  are  indispensable, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  touches  and  lines  may 
not  indent  the  wood,  for  then  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  desired  will  result  in  the  engraving. 

We  will  now  assume  that  a drawing  is  to  be  copied 
on  wood.  A tracing  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  made 
of  it.  This,  as  no  doubt  most  of  our  readers  will  know, 
is  done  by  placing  a piece  of  prepared  tracing-paper 
over  the  drawing,  and  tracing  over  the  lines  with  a 
pencil. 

Now  rub  a little  powdered  red  chalk  over  a piece 
of  thin  writing-paper,  removing  all  superfluous  particles 
with  a piece  of  rag  or  wool,  until  the  surface  of  the 
paper  is  of  a uniform  pale  red  colour.  Place  this, 
the  red  side  downward,  on  the  whitened  surface  of 
the  wood ; and,  on  this,  place  the  tracing,  the  face 
of  the  drawing  being  downward,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  reversed.  Secure  both  the  papers  to  the 
block,  by  means  of  drawing-pins  placed  outside  the 
boundary  of  the  drawing ; then,  with  a blunt  tracing- 
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point,  such  as  the  end  of  a crochet  needle  or  similar 
instrument,  pass  over  the  lines  of  the  drawing, 
pressing  lightly  on  the  needle,  which  should  be  held 
as  nearly  upright  as  possible.  When  all  the  lines 
have  been  thus  passed  over,  remove  the  two  papers, 
and  the  whole  will  be  found  traced  in  red  on  the 
block. 

It  must,  however,  be  impressed  on  the  amateur 
that  this  is  not  intended  to  be  a complete  and  per- 
fect outline.  It  is  to  be  strictly  correct  in  every 
particular,  but  is  to  be  simply  indicative  of  the 
exact  position  of  the  leading  lines ; the  most  minute 
details  need  not  be  given. 

The  whole  is  then  to  be  gone  over  with  a very 
light  pencil,  the  outline  being  corrected  in  the  most 
accurate  and  refined  manner,  and  all  the  minute 
portions  are  to  be  added ; in  fact,  the  work  is  now 
to  be  made  a finished  outline. 

The  shading  is  next  to  be  proceeded  with.  This 
may  be  done  entirely  with  the  pencils  of  different 
degrees  ; or  it  may,  in  the  darker  parts,  be  partially 
done  with  a brush  and  Indian  ink,  which  must  be  after- 
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wards  worked  over  with  the  pencil.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  work  of  the  engraver  is  executed 
entirely  in  lines,  and  the  direction  of  these  lines 
must  be  indicated  in  the  drawing  as  a guide  to  the 
engraver. 

This  is,  indeed,  a very  important  point,  when  it  is 
considered  that  by  lines,  and  by  lines  alone,  the  engraver 
has  to  produce  the  entire  effect  required.  By  mere 
lines,  their  curvature  and  their  direction,  he  has  to 
represent  the  different  forms,  their  rise  and  fall ; the 
light  and  shade,  and,  above  all,  the  very  texture  of 
the  substances — the  delicate  features  of  the  Madonna, 
the  stern  face  of  the  warrior  ; all  by  lines  alone,  their 
disposition  and  quality.  The  engraver  must  represent 
the  texture  of  the  various  substances : the  polished 
marble  or  the  rough  granite,  the  bright  wrought-steel, 
the  unpolished  cast-iron,  the  vestments  of  linen  or 
cloth,  the  drapery  of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet — all  has 
to  be  shown  by  lines ; the  pendent  foliage  of  the 
aspen  and  weeping  willow,  the  sturdy  leaves  of  the 
oak,  and  the  upward-pointing  poplar,  must  all  be 
indicated ; the  very  difference  between  the  soft  fur 
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of  the  cat  and  the  stiff  hair  of  the  dog  must  be 
shown ; the  calm  sky  and  fleecy  cloud,  the  still 
lake  or  the  rising  waves  of  the  sea— all  must  be 
shown  by  single  lines ; the  term  “ colour,”  in  engrav- 
ing, being  only  understood  to  mean  the  lightness  or 
darkness  of  the  work. 

Although,  therefore,  the  artist  is  not  expected  to 
execute  the  whole  of  the  drawing  in  lines,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  rendered 
with  such  intelligence  that  the  engraver  may  be  fully 
aware  of  what  is  required  of  him. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  this  is  not  intended  to 
be  a drawing-book ; but  we  cannot  help  impressing  on 
the  reader  that  the  result  indicated  above  is  only 
attainable  by  a sound  knowledge  of  drawing ; not 
merely  the  so-called  “ drawing  ” which  consists  in 
copying  another’s  design,  but  in  drawing  as  a means 
of  expression, — an  art  in  which  every  line  expresses 
the  mind  of  the  artist  and  speaks  to  those  who  look 
at  the  work. 

It  is  drawing  as  a mental  exercise,  as  well  as  manual 
art,  which  we  would  have  our  readers  cultivate  ; and 
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the  present  has  been  deemed  a fitting  opportunity  for 
these  remarks,  since  the  desire  of  the  author  is  not 
merely  to  give  amusement,  but  to  impart  instruction, 
to  his  fair  readers. 

In  the  second  system  referred  to,  the  drawing  is 
made  at  once  on  the  wood  without  previously  tracing 
it.  The  power  of  doing  this  would  imply  a great 
amount  of  skill ; and  unless  our  readers  feel  confident 
of  the  possession  of  this,  they  are  advised  to  adopt 
the  method  of  starting  the  work  which  has  already 
been  described. 

If,  however,  the  subject  be  a geometrical  one,  in 
which  all  the  leading  lines  are  ruled,  and  the  dis- 
tances set  off  by  means  of  compasses,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  trace,  but  will  be  found  most  convenient 
to  work  on  the  wood  at  once. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

In  speaking  of  engraving  as  a medium  for  trans- 
ferring impressions  of  a drawing,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  difference  between  the  work  executed  on 
wood  blocks,  and  that  done  on  metal  plates. 

This  difference  is  soon  told.  When  the  drawing 
has  been  made  on  the  block,  all  the  surrounding 
part  of  the  wood  is  cut  away,  leaving  the  lines  which 
constitute  the  drawing  standing  up.  In  printing 
from  such  a block,  a roller  charged  with  printing  ink 
is  passed  over  it,  by  which  the  work  becomes 
blackened.  The  paper  is  then  put  on,  pressure 

applied,  and  an  impression  thus  taken. 

Now  in  copper-plate,  and  steel-plate  engraving, 
the  system  is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  lines  are 

cut  into  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  kept 
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perfectly  smooth  and  bright.  In  printing,  the  ink  is 
rubbed  into  the  incised  lines,  and  wiped  clean  off  the 
surface.  The  paper  is  then  laid  on,  and  covered 
with  a cloth.  The  plate  next  passes  on  a board, 
forming  part  of  the  press,  between  two  rollers,  by  the 
upper  one  of  which  pressure  is  given,  and  thus  the 
impression  is  taken.  In  this  way  the  paper  is  pressed 
into  the  lines,  and  the  ink  is,  as  it  were,  brought 
out ; whilst  the  impression  from  the  wood-block  is 
taken  from  the  surface.  In  wood  the  drawing  is 
raised  above  the  surface ; in  metal  it  is  sunk. 

We  purpose  here  to  give  only  general  instructions 
as  to  wood-engraving — sufficient  to  enable  the  amateur 
to  start ; but  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that  she  will, 
from  reading  only,  be  able  to  attain  proficiency  beyond 
a certain  point,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  have, 
in  the  elementary  instruction,  interested  her  sufficiently 
to  induce  the  seeking  a course  of  practical  lessons 
from  a professional  wood-engraver.  To  a certain  stage, 
however,  we  would  encourage  ladies  to  proceed  in 
this  beautiful  art.  We  have  seen  several  good  speci- 
mens produced  by  amateurs,  and  so  would  encourage 
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our  readers  to  make  a beginning  and  to  proceed  until 
they  can  make  a fair  wood-cut  in  outline.  Then  they 
should  obtain  practical  instruction  in  the  method  of 
cutting  what  is  termed  “ hatching,”  that  is,  shading 
by  means  of  lines  crossing  each  other  in  different 
directions. 

The  tools  used  are,  as  a rule,  classed  into  three 


Fig.  16. — Gravers. 


kinds:  1,  Gravers  proper,  with  which  the  greater 
amount  of  outline  work  is  done ; 2,  Tint  tools ; 3, 
Scoopers.  Fig.  16  shows  one  of  the  tools  fixed  in  a 
handle.  The  tools  are  merely  small  rods  of  well- 
tempered  steel,  the  difference  consisting  in  the  square, 
diamond-like  or  knife-like  form ; whilst  the  scoopers 
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are  more  solid  and  are  nearly  allied  to  chisels.  The 
handle  is  neatly  turned  in  rosewood  or  mahogany, 
one  part  being  flattened ; on  this,  when  the  handle  is 
grasped,  the  little  Auger  rests,  the  other  fingers 
grasping  the  tool,  and  the  hand  resting  upon  the 
thumb.  It  is  this  position  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
well  understood,  and  one  practical  lesson  at  this  stage 
is  strongly  advised. 

We  would,  in  fact,  urge  on  our  readers,  that 
observation  is  the  best  school ; but  it  is  by  all  means 
important  to  obtain  previously  a fair  amount  of  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  then  all  that  is  seen  done 
mechanically  will  bear  rich  fruits. 

Let  us  now  assume  Fig.  17  is  to  be  engraved.  As 
we  have  already  explained,  the  lines  are  to  be  left 
standing,  and  all  the  ground  is  to  be  cut  away.  With 
one  of  the  gravers, — the  lozenge  or  diamond  shaped, — 
cut  a line  all  round  the  outline,  on  the  inner  and  outer 
side,  leaving  the  pencil  line  quite  clear.  We  do  not, 
however,  advise  the  beginner  to  cut  quite  up  to  the 
line  in  the  first  instance,  but  just  to  leave  a clearance 
for  finishing  and  correction.  Of  course,  as  she  improves, 
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she  will  learn  to  work  with  the  utmost  exactitude  and 
refinement. 

When  this  double  outline  has  been  engraved,  the 


block  will,  if  printed,  give  an  impression,  but  not  a 
finished  one. 

The  next  stage  consists  in  cutting  away  the  ground 
around  the  outline,  so  as  to  leave  the  single  black  line 
standing  clear.  The  whole  of  the  ground  is  then  to 
be  cleared  away  by  means  of  the  scooper  and  other 
chisel-like  tools.  When  this  has  been  done,  then  the 
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block,  if  printed  from,  will  give  an  impression  as  shown 
in  Fig.  17. 

Flat  tints,  such  as  would  be  employed  in  represent- 
ing a calm  sky,  are  cut  on  the  wood  by  means  of  the 
tint  tools,  which  are  very  thin  gravers,  almost  like 
penknives.  They  are  of  different  degrees  of  fineness; 
and  it  w7ill  of  course  be  understood  that  the  thinner 
the  tool  the  finer  the  line  it  will  cut,  and  thus  the 
lines  left  standing  will  be  closer  together  : hence,  in 
cutting  the  lighter  shades,  the  broader  tools  are  used. 
The  darkness  of  the  tint  will,  however,  depend  mainly 
on  the  thickness  of  the  lines  which  are  left  standing. 

The  end  of  the  graver  is  called  its  face,  and  this  is 
ground  obliquely  in  relation  to  the  length.  The  tools 
should  be  ground  at  the  shop  at  which  they  are 
purchased;  they  will  then  only  require  occasional  setting 
on  the  oil-stone.  In  the  gravers,  the  two  under  sides 
are  bright,  and  the  two  upper  sides  are  unpolished. 
The  two  bright  sides  will  require  occasional  whetting 
on  the  oil-stone.  In  this  operation,  a few  drops  of 
oil  having  been  placed  on  the  stone,  the  graver  is  to 
be  laid  on  one  of  the  bright  sides  and  slightly  pressed 
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with  the  forefinger  whilst  gently  moving  it  to  and  fro. 
Of  course  the  tool  only  requires  sharpening  towards 
the  point ; not,  like  a knife,  over  the  whole  of  its 
length.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  graver 
flat  on  the  stone,  and  not  to  twist  it  during  motion ; 
as  it  is  most  important  that  the  two  bright  sides 
should  be  perfectly  straight  and  that  they  should 
meet  in  a clean  sharp  edge.  The  face  or  end  will 
have  been  ground  on  the  grindstone  before  purchase. 
In  sharpening  the  tool  during  use,  it  is  to  be  held  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  surface  of  the  face  may  be 
ground  perfectly  flat.  A little  practice  will  give  the 
necessary  power  of  sharpening  the  tools,  which  it  is 
very  important  that  the  amateur  should  acquire. 

When  the  tool  has  been  ground,  the  point  should  be 
firmly  struck  into  some  piece  of  waste  board.  This 
has  the  effect  of  removing  the  burr,  or  powdered  steel 
which  has  been  ground  off,  rendering  the  cut  of  the 
tool  clean  and  sharp. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  tool  should  be  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  its  point  is  to  be  gently 
touched  on  the  thumb-nail  of  the  left  hand.  If  it 
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has  been  perfectly  sharpened  it  will  catch  the  nail  at 
once  ; if  not,  it  will  slip. 

In  using  the  graver,  it  is  important  that  it  should 
be  held  as  horizontal  as  possible,  so  that  the  point 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  barely  touch  the  wood ; for 
if  the  point  enters  deeply,  the  amateur  will  find  the 
tool  unmanageable,  and  mischief  will  soon  occur  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
it  is  easy  to  repeat  the  cut,  and  thus  deepen  and 
widen  it. 

During  work,  the  block  rests  on  a hard  cushion,  made 
of  leather  filled  with  sand,  called  a sandbag,  on  which 
it  can  be  easily  turned  about.  This  may  of  course  be 
placed  on  a box  or  book  so  that  it  may  be  raised 
to  a convenient  height,  by  which  stooping  may  be 
avoided. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAWING. 

Lithographic  drawing — that  is,  drawing  on  litho- 
graphic stones — is  an  art  in  every  respect  well  adapted 
for  ladies,  and  may  be  easily  acquired  by  those  who 
have  already  attained  the  power  of  drawing  in  chalks. 

The  principle  of  lithography  consists  in  the  ehemical 
property  of  the  stone  to  absorb  grease.  The  chalk  with 
which  the  drawing  is  made  is  composed  of  greasy 
substances,  bound  together  by  others  to  give  them 
stiffness,  and  mixed  of  course  with  a black  pigment ; 
the  drawing  made  with  these  is  absorbed  into  the 
surface  of  the  stone  and  becomes  fixed. 

The  stone  is  supplied,  prepared  for  drawing,  by 
the  printer : the  preparation  is  called  “ graining.” 

There  are  two  kinds  of  drawing  on  stone;  the  one  in 
ink,  and  the  other  in  chalks.  The  first  is  adapted 
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specially  for  linear  work ; such  as  maps,  plans,  archi- 
tectural work  and  other  subjects  in  which  geometrical 
accuracy  and  lettering  are  required.  This  branch  is 
one  scarcely  likely  to  be  practised  by  ladies.  We  shall, 
however,  briefly  refer  to  it  presently. 

The  stone,  having  been  previously  ground  face  to  face 
with  another  with  fine  sand  and  water  between  them, 
is  subsequently  grained  by  the  workman,  by  a similar 
but  more  refined  process,  so  as  to  leave  on  it  a fine 
“ toothed  ” surface  like  that  of  very  fine  drawing  paper. 

The  general  outline  of  the  subject  will  of  course 
be  traced  on  the  stone  by  means  of  the  red  chalked 
paper,  as  already  described  in  relation  to  other  branches 
of  art.  The  drawing  is  then  to  be  proceeded  with 
in  the  usual  way,  observing  that  the  work  must  be  done 
in  the  most  gradual  manner  possible.  Of  course,  bold, 
spirited  touches  must  be  done  at  once ; but  all  fine 
shading,  and  all  soft  tints,  must  be  worked  up  gradually, 
from  the  palest  tone  to  that  required.  No  individual 
part  should  be  finished  at  first ; the  whole  work  should 
be  passed  through  certain  stages,  the  effect  being 
gradually  worked  up.  The  shading  should  be  executed 
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in  touches,  the  spaces  between  which  should  be  filled  up 
as  the  work  proceeds;  but  the  touches  or  patching 
should  never  be  entirely  worked  away,  as  in  such  case 
a smooth  and  unpleasant  effect  is  produced  as  if  the 


Fig.  18.— View  of  a Litho-Stone. 

drawing  had  been  executed  with  a piece  of  wood.  The 
chalks  should  be  held  as  nearly  upright  as  possible 
whilst  drawing  with  them,  in  order  to  avoid  breaking 
the  points,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  chalks,  are, 
necessarily,  liable  to  so  break  off. 
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Instead  of  metal  port- crayons,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
quills  as  holders,  being  much  lighter  ; in  fact,  a good 
holder  may  be  made  by  rolling  a strip  of  drawing  paper 
spirally  around  the  stick  of  chalk. 

The  drawing,  when  finished,  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  printer ; by  him  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  very  much  diluted 
with  water  and  with  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
gum  arabic.  By  the  action  of  this  mixture,  those  parts 
of  the  stone  not  covered  by  the  chalk  are  burnt  away 
in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  and  thus  the  work  is  left 
more  clear  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  the 
processes  of  printing  are  quite  beyond  those  likely  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  amateur,  we  shall  of  course  not 
any  further  refer  to  them. 

For  drawing  in  ink,  the  stone  is  not  grained  or 
roughened,  but  is  highly  polished  by  being  ground 
first  with  pumice-stone,  and  then  with  “ Water  of  Ayr  ” 
stone.  The  work  is  to  be  executed  with  lithographic 
ink,  fine  pens  and  brushes  being  employed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ETCHING  ON  COPPEE. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  in  proposing  etching  on 
copper  as  an  elegant  art  for  amateurs,  we  shall  he,  by 
some,  charged  with  suggesting  an  art  in  which,  from 
the  difficulties  attending  it,  they  will  not  be  likely 
to  succeed.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  in  the  first 
place  to  simplify  our  instructions  as  far  as  possible ; 
and  by  reducing  the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles,  and 
showing  how  they  may  be  overcome,  we  hope  to 
encourage  our  readers  to  attempt  this  beautiful  branch 
of  art.  Only  a certain  amount  of  knowledge  can, 
however,  be  imparted  in  written  instructions ; and  this 
having  been  obtained,  the  amateur  is  advised  to  seek  a 
few  lessons  from  a practical  hand ; which,  together 
with  the  information  here  given,  will,  without  doubt, 
produce  the  desired  effect. 
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The  plates  are  to  be  purchased  at  the  shops  where 
engravers’  tools  and  materials  are  sold : they  are  ready 


Fig.  19. — Etching  Materials. 


for  use.  The  size  which  for  an  amateur  will  perhaps  be 
found  most  convenient,  is  that  called  “common  size.” 
This  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  a lady’s  card. 

On  taking  the  plate  in  hand,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to 
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be  well  rubbed  with  a rag  dipped  in  fine  cbalk,  so  that 
any  particle  of  grease  adhering  to  it  may  be  removed 
and  the  surface  be  left  perfectly  clean. 

Holding  the  plate,  then,  by  means  of  a small  hand-vice 
or  pair  of  pliers,  it  is  to  be  well  heated  over  a gas-light 
or  spirit-lamp.  Then,  whilst  resting  on  a board,  it  is  to 
be  touched  on  several  parts  of  the  surface  with  “ etching 
ground/'  a composition  which  is  sold  in  balls,  which 
should  be  wrapped  in  pieces  of  thin  silk.  The  plate  is 
then  again  to  be  held  over  the  lamp,  so  that  the  “ etching 
ground  ” may  be  kept  thoroughly  melted,  and  then  it  is 
to  be  spread  equally  over  the  plate  by  means  of  a 
dabber.  This  is  a small  ball-like  pad  or  cushion  made 
of  fine  silk  stuffed  with  wool.  The  “ ground  ” is  to  be 
spread  by  repeated  dabs,  until  a thin  but  equal  film 
covers  the  plate  at  every  part.  If  any  fissures  or  cracks 
of  the  smallest  size  should  be  visible  in  the  “ ground  ” 
when  cold,  the  whole  process  must  be  repeated.  A 
little  practice  will  give  the  power  of  laying  the  “ etching 
ground,”  and  this  may  be  repeated  without  proceeding 
further  with  the  work. 

The  plate  held  by  the  pliers  is  then  to  be  moved 
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about,  face  downwards,  over  the  flame  of  a candle,  by 
the  smoke  of  which  the  surface  will  become  blackened. 
In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  burn  the 
“ ground.” 

It  must,  however,  be  pointed  out  that,  although  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  the  amateur  should  as  soon  as 
possible  become  competent  to  carry  out  the  whole  of  the 
work  she  attempts,  still,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  possible 
to  meet  with  an  engraver  who  will  provide  the  plate 
ready  covered  with  the  “ground,”  and  seeing  the  opera- 
tion performed  will  be  a great  advantage.  Yet  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  amateur 
should  not  be  able  to  lay  the  “ ground  ” from  the  instruc- 
tions here  given.  Our  further  suggestion  is  made  with 
the  view  of  easing  the  early  stage  of  the  study. 

The  plate  should  now  present  a perfectly  smooth, 
blackened  surface.  On  this  is  to  be  laid  a piece  of  thin 
paper,  over  which  a small  quantity  of  red  chalk  has 
been  rubbed,  and  on  this  the  tracing  of  the  drawing 
to  be  etched  is  to  be  laid.  These  may  be  fastened  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  corners  of  the  plate,  by  means  of 
small  pieces  of  wax. 
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Tlie  lines  of  the  tracing  are  then  to  be  gone  over  with 
a blunt  tracing  point, — only  sufficient  pressure  being  used 
to  transfer  the  drawing  to  the  blackened  surface  of  the 
copper,  where  the  whole  will  then  appear  in  pale  red 
lines. 

And  now  the  work  itself  is  to  be  commenced.  The 
tools  used  are  simply  needles  of  various  sizes.  These 
tools  may  be  bought,  or  the  amateur  can  easily  make 
them.  The  needles  are  to  be  broken  off  at  about  half 
their  length,  and  are  then  to  be  fixed  in  small  handles 
made  of  pieces  of  wood  of  about  the  thickness  of  pencils. 
They  should  be  driven  firmly  into  the  handles,  until 
they  project  only  about  a quarter  of  an  inch,  or  a 
little  more,  according  to  their  thickness ; for  it  is  most 
important  that  they  do  not  bend  in  the  slightest  degree 
during  work.  Some  of  them  may  be  left  in  their 
original  round  form,  some  may  be  ground  on  the  oil- 
stone to  a rather  flattened  shape ; or,  a slightly  slanting 
direction  may  be  given  to  the  points  of  some  of  them. 

With  these  needles  the  whole  of  the  drawing  is  now 
to  be  executed,  the  ground  being  removed  by  each 
stroke,  and  the  copper  thus  exposed ; but  care  must  be 
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taken  that  in  this  process  no  indentation  is  really  made 
on  the  copper  itself. 

During  work  it  will  be  convenient  to  adopt  the  plan 
recommended  in  lithographic  drawing,  viz.,  to  fix  a little 
strip  of  wood  slightly  thicker  than  the  copper  on  each 
side  of  the  plate,  and  on  these  a little  board  should  be 
placed  : this  will  serve  as  a kind  of  bridge  for  the  hand 
to  rest  on  without  touching  the  plate. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  finer  and 
coarser  needles  will  be  used  according  to  the  lines 
required,  and  the  quality  of  the  lines  may  also  be  varied 
by  the  manner  of  holding  the  needle,  whether  upright 
or  slantingly ; the  particles  of  the  ground  removed  by 
the  needles  are  to  be  from  time  to  time  swept  off  by  a 
camel’s-hair  brush. 

The  amateur  is  advised  to  prepare  another  small  piece 
of  copper  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  make  a small 
drawing,  consisting  perhaps  of  a few  lines  only  on  it : 
this  to  be  used  as  a test  plate. 

The  drawing  being  thus  completed,  a border  or  wall, 
say  about  half-an-inch  in  height,  made  of  wax,  is  to 
be  placed  around  the  plate,  great  care  being  taken 
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that  it  is  perfectly  secure  and  water-tight  at  every 
part. 

The  plate  is  now  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  which  must  be  previously  much  diluted  with 
water.  The  strength  may  be  tried  on  the  test  plate,  to 
which  a drop  may  be  applied  ; it  should  not  at  once 
begin  to  blister  and  turn  green,  but  the  process  should 
set  in  very  gradually ; for  if  the  acid  be  too  strong,  the 
lines  burnt  will  be  coarse,  the  ground  will  be  likely 
to  give  way  and  the  work  will  be  spoiled.  The  safer 
plan  is  to  use  the  acid  weak,  for  its  action  can  be 
increased  according  to  the  time  it  is  left  on  the  plate. 
The  bubbles  which  arise  should  be  gently  brushed  away 
by  a camel’s-hair  brush,  so  that  the  progress  of  the  work 
may  be  observed.  The  darkness  of  the  lines  in  the 
impression  will  not,  however,  depend  only  on  their 
width,  but  on  their  depth ; for  it  will  be  clear  that  as  the 
impression  is  formed  by  the  ink  which  has  been  dis- 
charged from  the  plate,  a deep  incision  will  contain 
more  than  a shallow  one  ; it  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  lines  must  vary  in  depth  in  works  where  strong 
effects  are  to  be  produced. 
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The  whole  plate  is,  therefore,  subjected  to  one  general 
action  of  the  acid  in  the  first  instance,  the  time  being 
limited  to  that  required  for  the  “ biting  in  ” of  the  palest 
parts.  The  acid  is  then  poured  off ; the  plate  is  rinsed 
and  allowed  to  drain  and  become  dry.  The  parts,  which 
are  assumed  to  be  sufficiently  etched  are  then  to  be 
covered  with  a composition  called  “ stopping  out 
varnish.”  When  this  is  dry,  the  acid  is  again  poured 
on  the  plate,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
desired  effect  is  obtained. 

When  the  “ biting  in  ” is  completed,  the  plate  is  to  be 
heated  and  the  “ ground  ” melted  and  wiped  off.  The 
plate  should  subsequently  be  well  washed  with  turpen- 
tine, a brush  being  used,  so  that  no  particles  of  the 
ground  may  be  left  in  any  of  the  lines. 

When  the  plate  has  been  cleaned  it  is  to  be  examined 
and,  if  any  single  line  should  appear  too  heavy  or 
coarse,  it  must  be  smoothened  down  by  means  of  a 
burnisher : this  is  a smooth  tool  which  acts  by  being 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  line  which  is  to  be 
softened  or  erased — not  across  it — it  must  be  used 
gently  at  first,  so  that  the  line  may,  as  it  were,  be  closed 
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up,  and  the  surface  subsequently  pressed  smooth  by 
gentle  rubbing. 

When  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  lighten  or  tone  off  any 
whole  portion  of  the  work,  this  is  done  by  rubbing  it 
down  with  a piece  of  engravers’  charcoal  (sold  at  the  tool 
shops),  a drop  or  two  of  oil  having  been  previously 
placed  on  the  plate.  This  operation  must,  however,  be 
limited  to  the  parts  which  are  specially  desired  to  be 
softened ; the  rest  of  the  work  should  be  left  in  its 
original  condition,  the  natural  roughness  giving  a 
boldness  which  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  etching. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DRAWING  FROM  OBJECTS. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  is  not  intended 
to  be  put  forth  as  a drawing-book.  We  have,  in 
the  arts  described,  assumed  a certain  knowledge  of 
drawing,  but  as  many  of  our  readers  may  have  been 
taught  under  the  system  of  drawing  only  from  copies, 
so  much  in  vogue  until  a very  recent  period,  we 
think  that  some  instruction  in  drawing  direct  from 
the  model  may  be  received  by  them  with  satisfaction. 
We  do  not  purpose,  however,  giving  a hard  and  dry 
course  of  lessons,  but  will  endeavour  to  make  the 
few  hints  we  shall  give  on  perspective  in  as  simple 
and  clear  a manner  as  possible. 

We  desire,  however,  that  our  lessons  in  pretty 
arts  shall  be  absolutely  practical,  and  feel  sure  our 
readers  will  follow  with  some  interest  the  hints  on 
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the  method  of  drawing  from  objects,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  ability  of  merely  copying  a picture,  however 
creditably,  does  not  give  the  power  of  representing 
the  simplest  objects  direct  from  nature,  since  the 
effort  is  confined  to  the  careful  imitation  of  the  forms 
and  effects,  without  the  mental  faculty  of  inquiry  as 
to  the  why  and  because  of  either  being  of  necessity 
exercised.  To  one  who  can  draw  from  nature  a 
deficiency  of  copies  can  never  arise ; for  every  object, 
however  commonplace,  can  be  represented  in  so  many 
different  ways,  that  the  simplest  box  becomes  a subject 
of  interest,  and  we  shall  hope,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  show  how  out  of  such  elementary  forms  more 
complex  ones  may  be  developed.  But  we  shall 
advance  even  a step  further,  and  presuming  that  the 
ladies  who  have  followed  our  instructions,  and  have 
had  the  courage  to  grasp  the  carving  chisel  and  the 
fret-cutting  saw,  will  not  object  to  wielding  the  tenon 
saw  and  miniature  hammer  in  the  construction  of  a 
few  useful  drawing  models. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  decide 
on  the  position  of  the  spectator  in  relation  to  the 
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object  to  be  delineated.  The  point  in  the  picture, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  immediately  opposite  to  the 
eye,  is  called  the  Point  of  Sight. 


Fig.  20. — Perspective. 


All  lines,  which  in  the  object  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  picture,  that  is,  which  run  directly  from  the 
spectator  into  the  distance,  converge  in  the  drawing 
to  the  point  of  sight. 

It  is  of  course  needless  to  say  that  the  view  of 
the  object  depends  actually  on  its  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  that  if  it  be 

placed  above,  the  underneath  surface  will  be  seen, 

and  if  below,  the  upper  will  be  presented  to  vi^r. 
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This  is  exemplified  in  Fig.  20,  in  which  P S is  the 
point  of  sight. 

The  same  principle  will  necessarily  apply  in  relation 
to  the  position  of  objects  when  placed  on  the  left 
or  right  side  of  the  spectator.  Thus,  the  point  of 
sight  being  situated  at  S,  in  Fig.  21,  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  columns  a,  b,  c,  their  left  side 
becomes  visible,  whilst  the  opposite  is  the  case  in 
relation  to  the  columns  d,  e,f 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  as  the  front  of  each  of 
the  columns  is  parallel  with  the  picture,  they  will 
retain  their  original  geometrical  shape,  diminishing 
only  in  size  as  they  recede  into  the  distance,  whilst 
the  lines  bounding  their  sides  at  top  and  bottom, 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  will 
converge  to  the  point  of  sight. 

In  the  present  illustration  the  columns  are  all 
supposed  to  be  of  equal  height,  and  to  stand  in  two 
parallel  rows.  The  edges,  therefore,  of  the  tops  and 
bottoms  form  continuous  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  and  therefore  converge  to  the  point 
of  sight. 
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This  would  of  course  not  always  be  the  case,  the 
height  of  the  columns  might  each  be  different  from  the 
other,  and  they  might  vary  in  their  distance  to  the 


right  or  left,  but  so  long  as  one  of  their  lines  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  all  lines  at  right 
angles  thereto  would  converge  to  the  point  of 
sight. 
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In  a drawing  worked  as  a perspective  study,  the 
height  and  position  of  the  spectator,  the  dimensions 
and  distances  of  the  objects,  would  be  set  out  accord- 
ing to  given  measurements,  and  all  the  lines  would  be 
ruled. 

It  is  our  desire  in  the  present  elementary  paper  to 
lead  the  amateur,  by  gradual  steps,  to  the  study  of  the 
more  scientific  branch  of  the  subject,  to  induce  her  to 
feel  the  want  of  really  scientific  data,  and  for  the 
acquirement  of  a knowledge  of  accurate  principles,  such 
as  can  be  obtained  from  works  specially  devoted  to  the 
subject — which  will  then  be  followed  up  with  greater 
interest  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  ex- 
perience of  many  years  has  shown  us,  that  a certain 
amount  of  actual  practice  in  drawing  from  objects, 
with  a few  elementary  but  sound  instructions,  acts 
beneficially  as  an  introduction  to  perspective.  The  eye 
thus  learns  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  the  want  of  power 
in  obtaining  certain  accurate  results,  so  very  necessary 
in  true  art,  and  the  mind  is  thus  prepared  to  go  through 
the  discipline  of  a scientific  study,  with  pleasure  and 
interest. 
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The  cube  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
object-drawing,  but  the  study  must  not  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  cube  or  solid  square ; the  idea  must  be 
extended  to  cubical  figures  of  different  proportions ; 
the  boundaries  of  which  comprise  the  containing  lines 
of  a vast  number  of  the  objects  we  see  around  us. 

In  commencing  this  practice  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
sider the  cubical  figure  as  if  transparent,  or  as  if 
made  of  wires ; in  this  way  the  student  will  learn  to 
account  for  lines  which  may  not  at  the  moment  be 
visible,  but  on  which  the  position  of  others  may 
depend. 

In  drawing  a cubical  figure  of  any  given  proportion, 
any  side  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  should  be  drawn  first.  It  will  in 
this  position  not  be  in  any  way  altered  in  shape, 
but  will  retain  its  geometrical  proportion ; the  edges, 
however,  of  the  sides  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture,  will,  as  already  shown,  converge  to 
the  point  of  sight.  These  lines  need  not  of  course  be 
fully  drawn,  but  their  convergence  should  in  sketching 
be  indicated  by  a few  touches.  The  vertical  and 
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horizontal  edges  of  the  distant  side  are  then  to  be 
added.  Their  position  must  at  this  stage  be  the  result 


of  observation  and  judgment } guided  by  their  apparent 
proportion  to  the  sides  which  are  parallel  with  the 
picture. 

The  method  of  determining  such  sizes  forms  one  of 
the  earliest  lessons  in  perspective.  The  positions  of  the 
lines  which  in  the  solid  cube  would  be  hidden  are 
shown  in  the  sketch. 

This  study  gives  the  basis  of  the  method  of  drawing 
a box,  a table,  a stool,  a birdcage,  a group  of  books,  and 
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a host  of  other  subjects,  which  are  rectangular  in  their 
general  form. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  objects  which  are  in 
themselves  rectangular,  and  which  are  so  placed  that 
some  of  their  sides  are  parallel,  whilst  others  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  picture.  But  the 
conditions  are  not  by  any  means  constant,  and  the  artist 
must  be  prepared  to  draw  the  object  as  she  sees  it; 
whether  it  be  square  or  triangular,  and  whether  it  be 
placed  parallel  with,  or  at  any  angle  to,  the  picture. 
It  is  in  fact  most  important  in  grouping  models,  that 
the  positions  should  be  varied  ; and,  in  sketching  from 
nature,  it  is  most  desirable  to  choose  a position  which 
may  give  as  much  variety  as  possible  to  the  view 
obtained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  horizontal  lines  in 
surfaces  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  picture 
converge  to  the  point  of  sight.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  relation  to  the  lines  of  surfaces,  which  are  oblique 
to  the  picture  plane ; these  converge  to  vanishing  points, 
on  the  horizontal  line,  but  at  distances  on  the  right 
and  left  side,  which  will  be  dependent  on  the  angle 
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at  which  the  plane  recedes.  This  is  in  perspective 
determined  by  accurate  principles;  the  present  Fig.  23 
must  be  taken  as  a mere  indication  of  the  principle. 
It  must,  however,  be  impressed  on  the  student  that  all 


lines,  which  in  the  object  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
converge  in  the  drawing  to  the  same  point.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  24.  Here  the  group  of  books  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  sketched  simply  as  one  solid 
block.  The  thickness  of  each  volume  is  next  to  be 
marked  on  the  perpendicular  nearest  to  the  front,  and 
from  these  points  lines  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  vanish- 
ing points,  to  which  the  boundary  lines  of  the  respective 
sides  have  already  converged,  for  to  these  the  divisions 
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between  the  books  are  parallel.  As  a guide  in  drawing 
objects  thus  placed  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 


Fig.  24. — Row  of  Books. 


vanishing  points  should  not  be  placed  too  close  together, 
or  to  the  object — which  in  such  case  has  the  appearance 


of  being  tilted  up,  as  if  resting  on  one  angle,  which 
is  very  unpleasant.  Circles  are  represented  by  curved 
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forms,  varying  in  width  according  to  the  position  of 
the  circle  in  relation  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

In  commencing  such  a figure,  a view  of  the  square 
which  would  contain  the  circle  is  first  to  be  sketched 
in  the  desired  position,  and  in  this  the  curved  form 
is  to  be  drawn.  The  various  polygons  are  also  drawn 
in  rectangular  figures,  which  would  enclose  them. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  the  effort  of  the 
student  of  object  drawing  must  not  be  confined  to 
drawing  the  simple  geometrical  forms,  of  which,  as  a 
rule,  “ sets  of  models  ” consist.  These  must  be  taken 
to  represent  principles,  and  the  student  should  combine 
and  group  them  so  that  their  range  may  be  much 
extended. 

Thus  Fig.  26  is  a group,  consisting  simply  of  a 
cube  and  pyramid,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  gives 
the  form  of  a lodge,  or  other  simple  quadrangular 
building  with  a pyramiclical  roof. 

Again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  leading  principles 
in  drawing  a cottage  or  house  are  contained  in  the 
two  models,  the  square  and  triangular  prisms  shown 
in  Fig.  27.  Another  oblong  block,  surmounted  by 
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a pyramid,  added  to  the  former  group,  gives  the 
general  idea  of  a small  Early  English  Church,  and 
in  this  way  the  most  complex  churches  and  other 


buildings  may  be  composed ; the  whole  being  sketched 
in  geometrical  masses,  in  which  the  minor  parts  and 
details  are  subsequently  to  be  drawn. 

We  must  at  this  point  close  our  paper  on  object 
drawing,  which,  as  already  stated,  must  be  considered 


Fig.  27. — Church. 
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simply  as  introductory,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that 
what  we  have  said  may  have  sufficiently  interested 
our  readers  to  induce  them  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  subject  of  perspective — a study  which  they  will 
find  abounding  with  interest  and  intellectual  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  XL 


DRAWING  MODELS,  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

We  do  not  purpose  asking  ladies  to  become  amateur 
house  carpenters,  but  we  have  known  many  who 
have  derived  much  pleasure  from  their  ability  in 
using  simple  tools  and  making,  by  their  aid,  many 
useful  and  pretty  articles. 

The  power  of  construction  is  not  merely  manual, 
but  various  mental  faculties  are  thereby  brought 
out.  In  making  drawing  models,  ladies  will  find 
the  opportunity  for  exercising  their  skill  in  this 
direction,  and  the  results  will  not  only  become  useful 
objects  of  study  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  may  be  made  ornaments 
for  a room. 

The  wood  required  for  making  the  models  here 
described  should  be  pine. 
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It  should  be  planed  on  both  sides ; in  which  con- 
dition it  can  be  supplied  by  the  carpenter.  For 
general  purposes,  it  should  be  inch  and  \ inch  in 
thickness. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  only  very  few 
and  very  light  tools  will  be  needed  for  working  such 
thin  wood ; a good  strong  penknife  is,  in  fact,  a most 
useful  instrument — (an  admission,  allowable  of  course 
only  to  amateurs).  The  tools  necessary  are  the  tenon 
saw,  a hammer,  three  chisels,  the  “print  cutters’  tools,” 
referred  to  in  our  paper  on  wood  carving  (the  sizes 
of  these  should  be  -§■,  and  \ inch),  a gimlet,  a 
bradawl,  a pair  of  pliers,  and  a mallet.  All  chese 
may  be  purchased  in  small  sizes  fit  for  ladies’  use, 
and  a miniature  smoothing-plane  may  also  be  added  : 
this  tool  requires  some  skill  in  using,  which  will 
be  attained  after  a little  practice. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  imply  that  we  expect 
ladies  to  “plane  up  timber,”  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  acquire  the  power  of  smoothening 
the  edges  of  the  material  they  are  using,  of  gracefully 
rounding  the  corners,  and  in  various  ways  improving 
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the  work  by  the  aid  of  this  useful  tool,  which  when 
of  the  small  size  recommended,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  troublesome  and  heavy  implement  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  when  the  idea  is  associated  with  the  “ long-plane  ” 
used  by  the  working  carpenter. 

When  a piece  of  board  is  to  be  sawn  across,  a 
line  should  be  drawn  out ; the  cut  must  be  care- 
fully made,  the  saw  being  held  upright,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  cut  may  be  absolutely  at  right  angles 
to  the  surface  of  the  board.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  teeth  of  the  saw  are  formed  so  as  to  act 
in  one  direction  ; and  that,  therefore,  force  should 
be  used  only  when  pushing  the  tool  forward ; not 
in  drawing  it  back,  which  should  be  done  without 
pressing  on  it  at  all ; the  backward  movement  should 
in  fact  be  more  a lifting  than  a pressing  one. 

We  will  now  describe  the  method  of  making  a 
simple  cube,  the  size  of  which  is  to  be  4 inches. 
This  will  consist  of  six  pieces ; two  of  which  may 
be  made  of  the  \ inch  wood,  and  the  rest  of  the 
inch. 

The  two  made  of  the  thicker  wood  are  to  be  3f 
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inches  square,  for  as  these  will  be  surrounded  by 
the  other  sides  made  of  wood  inch  thick,  the  required 
size  of  4 inches  will  thus  be  reached. 

Prepare  two  pieces,  3§  inches  square,  and  two  pieces 


3§  wide,  and  4 inches  long.  When  these  have  been 
attached  at  their  ends  to  the  square  pieces,  four  sides 
of  the  cube  will  be  formed,  each  4 inches  long,  and 
3f  high.  Two  more  pieces  of  the  wood,  4 inches 
square,  are  then  to  be  cut,  and  these  will  form  the 
two  remaining  sides,  which  on  being  attached,  will 
complete  the  cube,  each  side  of  which  will  be  4 inches 
square.  In  a cube  of  this  size,  quite  sufficient  strength 
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is  obtained  by  nailing,  but  a little  glue  adds  to  tbe 
closeness  of  the  joints,  and  may  therefore  be  employed. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  use  the  nails  without 
first  boring  holes  in  the  outer  piece  of  wood  ; using 
the  bradawl.  The  holes  should  be  bored  at  a distance 
from  the  edge,  equal  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  wood, 
into  the  edge  of  which  the  nails  are  to  pass.  The 
nails  used  are  those  called  “ sprigs,”  which  may  be 
obtained  as  short  as  £ inch. 

In  nailing  two  sides  together  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  hold  them  at  right  angles,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  one  does  not  project  beyond  the 
ether. 

In  using  the  hammer,  the  hand  should  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  handle,  as  distant  from  the  head  as 
possible,  the  elbow  being  slightly  raised.  The  nail 
can  then  be  struck  on  the  top,  and  may  thus  be 
driven  perpendicularly  ; otherwise  it  might  be  bent 
sideways,  and  split  the  wood. 

The  nails  must  be  well  driven  in,  so  that  the  heads 
may  not  project  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
surface. 
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The  edges  and  surface  of  the  whole  should  now  be 
rubbed  down  with  fine  sand-paper,  a piece  of  which 
should  be  wrapped  round  a small  block  of  cork  or  wood 
so  that  a flat  surface  may  be  presented.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  that  in  this  process  the  angles  of 
the  cube  may  not  be  in  any  way  rounded,  but  that 
they  are  kept  perfectly  sharp. 

The  method  of  constructing  a cube  will  of  course 
be  found  applicable  to  all  the  rectilineal  models — the 
difference  being  only  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
parts.  Thus  a square  prism,  or  as  it  would  in  general 
conversation  be  termed,  an  oblong  block,  would  have 
only  its  two  ends  square,  whilst  the  four  sides  would 
be  oblong  ; but  in  the  method  of  construction  there 
would  be  no  difference. 

In  triangular  and  other  prisms  the  ends  must  be 
formed  according  to  the  geometrical  method.  For 
instance,  in  constructing  the  equilateral  triangle,  a b c, 
(Fig.  29),  which  is  to  be  the  end  of  a triangular 
prism,  take  in  the  compass  the  length  a b,  the  base 
of  the  triangle,  and  from  A and  b,  as  centres,  describe 
arcs,  intersecting  each  other  iu  c.  Draw  the  lines  a c 
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and  b c,  completing  the  figure,  which  is  then  to  be 
sawn  out.  We  have  already  hinted  at  the  use  of  a 
penknife,  and  this  instrument  will,  in  the  present 
instance,  be  found  most  convenient  to  cut  the  lines 
a c,  A b,  and  b c,  guided  by  a rule,  provided  that  the 
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Fig.  29. — Equilateral  Triangle. 

wood  be  only  ■§■  inch  thick.  The  knife  must  be  held 
as  nearly  upright  as  possible,  only  very  little  pressure 
being  used.  When  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  wood 
is  nearly  penetrated,  the  cut  should  be  repeated  on 
the  other  side,  so  as  to  meet  the  previous  one,  by 
which  means  a rough  edge  will  be  avoided ; but  great 
core  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  cut  from  the 
back  coincides  precisely  with  that  made  from  the  front, 
so  that  both  may  merge  into  one  smooth  cut. 

We  of  course  advise  the  amateur  to  acquire  as  soon 
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as  possible  the  power  of  using  the  saw,  working  with 
the  penknife  being  only  described,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  the  constructive  portion  of  the  subject ; 
but,  speaking  technically,  the  knife  must  be  considered 
as  an  expedient  permissible  only  at  starting. 

The  long  sides  of  the  prism  must  now  be  prepared. 
Their  width  must  be  precisely  equal  to  the  side  of 
the  triangle ; but  the  long  edges  must  be  bevelled,  or 
slanted  off  towards  the  inner  side,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  29,  at  a a,  b b,  and  c c.  This  bevelling 
should  be  done  with  the  plane,  the  piece  of  wood  lying 
near  the  edge  of  the  table.  The  same  object  may  be 
accomplished  by  using  the  largest  chisel ; but  for  the 
purpose  this  tool  is  not  so  efficient  as  the  plane,  by 
which  the  absolute  straightness  of  the  edge  is  insured. 
Whichever  tool  be  used  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
this  respect ; for  it  will  be  evident  that  unless  the 
edges  of  the  sides  are  kept  perfectly  straight  the  three 
pieces  will  not  unite  accurately,  and  the  angles  of  the 
prism  will  be  irregular  and  unequal. 

The  three  sides  should  in  the  first  place  be  glued 
together,  great  care  being  taken  in  insuring  their 
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accurate  meeting  at  the  angles ; they  should  then  be 
further  secured  by  means  of  nails.  In  this  last 
operation  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  splitting  the 
wood,  which  at  the  extreme  edge  is  of  course  very 
thin  and  liable  to  chip.  The  smallest  of  the  sprigs 
should,  therefore,  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  the 
hole  bored,  so  that  the  nails  may  run  parallel  with 
the  sides  into  which  they  are  to  pass;  in  this  case 
these  would  not  be  at  right  angles  to  the  sides  into 
which  they  at  first  enter. 

When  the  three  sides  have  been  thus  put  together, 
the  ends  are  to  be  added,  a part  of  the  work  in  which 
no  difficulty  will  be  found,  provided  the  rest  has  been 
accurately  done ; the  test  of  this  accuracy  will  be  in 
the  exact  fitting  of  the  end  with  the  sides,  the  edges 
of  the  end  becoming,  when  the  whole  is  made  up, 
absolute  portions  of  the  sides  of  the  whole. 

Another  method  of  constructing  this  model  is  to 
make  up  the  triangular  body,  consisting  of  the  three 
sides,  and  then  cut  the  ends  to  fit  into  the  triangular 
openings. 
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The  (Figs.  30,  31,  32)  pyramid  is  a very  important 
model,  since  forms  based  upon  it  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  In  commencing  to  make  a pyramid  the 

\ - —7  7 


Figs.  30,  31.  32.  — Pyramid,  Base,  and  Side. 


square  base  (Fig.  31)  is  to  be  cut  first,  and  then  the 
four  triangular  sides — the  precise  form  of  which  will 
be  regulated  by  the  height  it  is  desired  to  give  the 
pyramid.  The  edges  of  each  of  these  five  pieces  are 
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then  to  be  bevelled  off  inwardly,  using  either  the 
plane  or  the  chisel ; but,  as  already  said  in  relation  to 
the  prism,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
slanting  edge  perfectly  straight,  and  not  in  any  way  to 
injure  the  extreme  edges  of  the  pieces. 

When  the  edges  have  been  sufficiently  bevelled,  the 
four  sides  are  to  be  united,  first  with  glue,  and 
subsequently  by  the  addition  of  sprigs,  the  thinner 
and  smaller  ones  being  used,  and  the  greatest  care 
being  exercised  in  driving  them  in.  The  base  is  now 
to  be  added,  and  if  the  edges  have  been  properly 
bevelled  this  should  fit  accurately  into  its  place  and 
complete  the  object. 

In  making  these  simple  geometrical  models,  the 
amateur  is  advised  to  observe  a certain  uniformity  in 
size  and  proportion.  Thus,  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
should  be  the  same  as  the  side  of  the  cube,  the  end 
of  the  oblong  block,  and  the  base  of  the  triangular 
end  of  the  prism.  There  is,  of  course,  no  principle 
involved  in  this,  but  uniformity  in  size  is  of  material 
aid  in  the  elementary  stage  of  model  drawing. 

Fig.  33  is  a model  of  a small  field  or  road  gate, 
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and  in  its  construction  the  amateur  will  not,  it  is 
hoped,  experience  any  difficulty. 

We  do  not  purpose  troubling  our  readers  with 


measurements  more  than  necessary,  as  it  will  be 
obvious  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  size  must 
be  a matter  of  taste  or  convenience.  We  would, 
however,  just  mention  that  the  gate-posts  should  be 
about  7 inches  high,  and  to  this  length  jj  inch  is 
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to  be  added.  This  extra  ^ inch  is  to  be  reduced  by 
\ inch  of  the  wood  being  removed  all  round,  leaving 
the  end  i|  inch  square.  This  is  called  a tenon 


Fig.  34.— Mortise  and  Tenon. 


(a,  Fig.  34),  and  is  to  fit  into  a square  hole  of  cor- 
responding size,  called  the  mortise,  b,  cut  in  the  stand. 
The  gate-posts,  in  the  present  model,  we  assume 
to  be  made  of  wood  1 inch  square,  the  upright  end 
pieces  of  the  gate  itself  to  be  \ inch  square,  and  the 
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bars  and  cross-pieces  of  wood  \ inch  wide  and  ^ inch 
thick.  Wood  of  these  dimensions  can  be  supplied  by 
any  carpenter,  and  the  work  of  the  amateur  will  thus 
be  confined  to  absolute  construction. 

The  upper  part  of  the  post  is  to  be  bevelled  off,  so 
that  a pyramidical  top  may  be  formed.  The  upright 
end  pieces  of  the  gate  itself  are  next  to  be  cut ; they 
are,  of  course,  to  be  shorter  than  the  gate-posts,  and, 
as  has  already  been  said,  they  are  to  be  of  the  smaller 
sized  wood.  When  these  have  been  cut  to  their 
intended  length,  two  lines  are  to  be  drawn  along  one 
of  their  sides,  at  a distance  apart  equal  to  the  intended 
thickness  of  the  horizontal  bars  of  the  gate.  Between 
these  lines  the  width  of  the  horizontal  bars  is  to  be 
marked,  and  this  will  give  the  forms  of  the  recesses 
into  which  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  to  enter.  These 
are  then  to  be  cut  with  the  chisel.  If  absolute  strength 
were  required  these  recesses  would  be  taken  quite 
through  the  side  post;  but  in  the  present  instance  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  their  depth  to  about  half 
the  thickness  of  the  post.  When  these  recesses  have 
all  been  made  and  the  horizontal  bars  have  been  cut 
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to  the  exact  size,  the  gate  is  to  be  made  up,  the  ends 
of  the  horizontals  being  glued  into  the  recesses.  The 
cross-piece  is  then  to  be  fixed  as  shown  in  the 
sketch. 

The  hinges  are  to  be  two  simple  rectangular  hooks 
made  of  wire  and  fixed  in  the  gate-post,  and  two  wire 
loops  being  placed  in  the  upright  of  the  gate  itself. 
These  loops  when  placed  over  the  upright  hooks  will 
form  a hinge  which  will  act  very  well.  The  latch  of 
the  gate  may  be  made  of  wire  or  wood,  according  to 
the  pattern  it  may  be  desired  to  imitate  ; and  for 
drawing  purposes  the  simpler  the  form  adopted  the 
better. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  give,  in  this  place, 
a few  words  of  advice  which  refer  not  only  to  model 
making  but  to  model  drawing.  Our  advice  is : Be 
careful  not  to  overdo  details,  either  in  construction 
or  in  imitation.  The  general  form  and  position  of 
the  whole  and  of  the  leading  points  should  be  boldly 
and  correctly  rendered,  but  the  minor  points  should  be 
merely  indicated  or  hinted  at  as  portions  of  a complete 
whole. 
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Several  views  of  this  model  may,  with  advantage, 
be  drawn.  The  first  should  be  taken  when  the  whole 
gate  is  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  picture,  as  if 
crossing,  at  right  angles,  a road  along  which  the 
spectator  is  advancing,  the  gate  being  closed.  A 
second  view  should  represent  the  gate  as  open,  parallel 
with  the  road,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  its  normal 
position  ; and  in  a third  view,  the  gate  should  be 
shown  partially  open.  These  studies  may  be  rendered 
doubly  advantageous  by  views  being  taken  from  the 
back  as  well  as  from  the  front : in  the  one  case,  the 
open  gate  being  directed  towards,  and  in  the  other 
from  the  spectator. 

Garden  gate,  Fig.  35,  represents  a model  of  a small 
garden  gate,  the  construction  of  which  is  of  the  most 
simple  character.  The  gate-posts  may  be  made  of 
wood,  if  inch  square,  the  height  being  about  six 
inches. 

These  are  to  be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  apart 
in  the  stand,  being  fixed  by  the  mortise  and  tenon 
joint  shown  in  figure  34. 

The  gate  itself  is  next  to  be  taken  in  hand.  It 
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consists  simply  of  upright  staves,  pointed  at  their 
upper  end,  and  these  are  held  together  by  two  cross- 
pieces, to  wdrich  the  staves  are  to  be  attached  by 
sprigs.  The  distance  between  the  staves  may  be 


Fig.  35. — Model  of  a Gaeden  Gate. 


equal  to  their  width,  but  this  is  of  course  a matter 
of  taste ; they  may,  in  fact,  be  so  attached  that  each 
alternate  one  may  be  taken  off  whilst  an  elementary 
study  is  being  made  or  added  as  a subsequent  lesson. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  the  forms  in  which 
hinges  and  fastenings  may  be  made.  The  ingenuity 
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of  the  amateur  will  no  doubt  suggest  these,  and  the 
materials  may  be  easily  obtained. 

This  model,  like  the  former  one,  should  be  drawn  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  gate  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  sketched  as  a whole  ; as  if,  in  fact,  it  were  a 
door,  in  order  that  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  all  the 
staves  may  be  governed  by  the  same  perspective  lines. 
The  whole  plane  is  then  to  be  divided  by  vertical  lines  ; 
and  in  this  the  artist  must  be  reminded  that  whilst  the 
front  surfaces  of  all  the  staves  would,  if  the  whole  plane 
were  parallel  to  the  picture,  be  equal,  this  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  gate  were  open,  the  whole  surface  being 
either  at  right  angles  or  placed  obliquely  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture.  In  such  case,  the  staves  would  be 
rendered  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  and 
the  height. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


METHODS  OE  TEANSFEEEING  DESIGNS. 

We  are  aware  that  for  the  various  branches  of  orna- 
mental needlework,  the  material  may  be  purchased 
with  the  pattern  “ ready  drawn  ” on  it.  We  know, 
however,  that  many  ladies  are  able  to  make  their  own 
designs,  or  to  copy  others,  and  we  therefore  give  the 
following  methods  of  transferring  from  the  original 
drawings  or  from  prints.  We  must,  however,  take 
the  liberty  of  pointing  out  to  our  readers,  that  this 
portion  of  the  work  is  to  a certain  extent  mechanical, 
and  that  we  should  be  misleading  them  if  we  allowed 
them  to  suppose  that  the  process  here  shown  can  in 
any  degree  supersede  the  necessity  of  actual  power 
of  drawing,  and  of  a knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
design. 

We  urgently  recommend  those  readers  who  wish  to 
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pursue  needlework  as  an  art,  or  any  work  indeed  in 
which  design  is  concerned,  to  study  the  subject  first, 
and  to  practise  freehand  drawing.  They  will  then  be 
able  to  accomplish  their  object  with  much  greater 
success  than  if  they  merely  work  mechanically;  and  of 
course  it  will  be  by  far  more  interesting  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  to  be  engaged  in  carrying  out 
their  own  designs  than  those  of  others. 

Floral  designs  are  those  principally  used  in  em- 
broidering and  similar  branches  of  Art  needlework, 
and  we  therefore  advise  all  who  would  engage  in  such 
work  to  study  the  natural  growth  of  plants.  The 
designer,  like  the  poet,  is  permitted  a certain  latitude, 
but  this  must  in  designing  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  truth.  Thus,  although  branches,  twigs,  tendrils, 
leaves  and  flowers  may  be  bent,  interwoven  or  dis- 
posed in  such  a manner  as  may  carry  out  the  designer’s 
ideas,  the  natural  characteristics  of  each  plant  must 
be  carefully  observed,  and  their  mode  of  growth  must 
not  be  departed  from. 

We  advise  our  readers,  therefore,  to  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  making  drawings  from  plants, 
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placing  them  in  various  positions  so  that  each  part 
may  be  observed,  a plan  which  will  bring  to  the 
student  the  richest  results.  For  there  can  be  nothing: 

O 


Fig.  36. — Greek  Honeysuckle  Border. 

more  absurd  than  to  see  in  a design  all  the  flowers 
and  leaves  rendered  as  if  seen  from  one  point  of  view, 
or  as  if  placed  carefully  in  position  “ to  be  looked  at.” 
We  advise  our  readers  to  form  collections  of  the 
plants  adapted  for  designing,  and  for  this  purpose 
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they  will,  in  course  of  their  country  rambles  in  the 
summer,  find  hundreds  of  wild  flowers  which  will 
afford  them  pleasant  study  and  employment  in  the 
winter  hours ; for  in  the  flowers  which  twine  so 
elegantly  amidst  our  hedges,  and  in  those  which  spring 
up  amongst  the  grass  in  our  fields,  there  will  be  found 
as  much  beauty  of  form  and  colour  as  in  the  most 
scarce  exotics,  whilst  their  mode  of  growth  in  many 
cases  is  more  graceful. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  which  are  to  be  saved  (for 
our  process  is  too  simple  to  allow  of  the  term  “ pre- 
served ” being  used),  must  in  the  first  place  be  laid 
between  several  sheets  of  thick  blotting-paper,  and 
the  whole  should  then  be  placed  between  two  drawing 
boards,  and  laid  horizontally ; a number  of  heavy 
books  or  other  weights  being  placed  on  the  upper 
board. 

In  course  of  about  a week,  the  plants  are  to  be 
removed  with  dry  blotting-paper,  and  in  about  another 
week  they  will  be  ready  to  be  fixed  in  the  book  to 
be  kept. 

This  may  be  a scrap  book — provided  the  paper  be 
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strong — the  colour  of  the  pages  should  be  white  and 
grey,  or  grey  only ; any  other  colours  would  interfere 
with  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Between  the  pages 
“ guards  ” must  be  bound : these  are  narrow  strips  of 
thick  paper  which  cause  a space  between  the  adjoining 
surfaces,  and  prevent  the  covers  being  forced  open  by 
the  intervening  plants. 

The  plants  may  in  some  cases  be  gummed  down, 
and  in  others  they  may  be  secured  by  strips  of  gummed 
paper  crossing  the  branches  at  intervals. 

Having  given  these  few  hints  on  the  general  subject, 
we  proceed  to  our  immediate  purpose  of  showing  the 
method  of  transferring  designs  from  the  original 
drawings  to  the  fabrics  on  which  they  are  to  be 
worked,  or  the  wood  in  which  they  are  to  be  carved, 
or  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  sawn. 

We  have  already,  in  our  chapter  on  wood  carving, 
described  how  the  back  of  the  design  may  be  rubbed 
over  with  black  chalk  and  then,  by  drawing  over  the 
lines  with  a blunt  point,  the  design  may  be  transferred 
to  the  wood ; but  this  implies  that  the  design  is 
specially  made  on  rather  thin  paper,  and  that  the 
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outline  on  the  wood  can  be  corrected.  We  purpose  now 
showing  methods  of  transferring  designs  to  materials 
which  require  more  refined  treatment,  and  on  which 
the  design  must  be  at  once  drawn  with  absolute  cor- 
rectness, as  none  of  the  lines  can  be  erased  or  cut  away 
as  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  wood  carving. 

The  design  having  been  completed,  a tracing  is  to 
be  made  of  it.  Tracing-paper,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  any  Art  repository,  is  prepared  so  as  to  be  quite 
transparent,  and  at  the  same  time  tolerably  stiff.  A 
piece  of  tracing-paper  having  been  placed  over  the 
design,  and  pinned  down  at  the  corners,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  liable  to  move  whilst  the  work  is 
progressing,  the  lines  of  the  design,  which  will  be 
visible  through  the  tracing-paper,  are  to  be  drawn 
over  either  with  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  ; the  latter  is 
in  most  cases  to  be  preferred,  as  the  lines  can  be  kept 
finer  and  more  accurate,  without  the  trouble  of 
repeatedly  pointing  the  pencil.  If  the  tracing  is 
to  be  used  many  times  for  embroidering  the  monogram 
on  a dozen  or  two  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  it  is  advisable 
to  use  “tracing  cloth,”  which  is  a thin  woven  material, 
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prepared  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  upon  in  pencil  or 
ink,  and  is  also  rendered  perfectly  transparent,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  worn  out  in 
the  process  of  tracing. 

We  suggest  to  our  readers  that  it  is  useful  to  keep 
a book  something  like  that  used  for  saving  plants, 
in  which  these  tracings  may  be  kept,  in  case  they  may 
be  required  for  future  use.  They  should  simply  be 
attached  by  a little  gum,  at  two  of  the  angles,  that 
they  may  be  easily  detached  when  required. 

In  both  tracing-paper  and  tracing-cloth,  the  side 
which  is  rather  more  glossy  than  the  other  is  that 
on  which  the  tracing  is  to  be  made. 

Black  or  red  transferring  paper  is  now  required. 
This  is  made  by  scraping  black  French  chalk  (Comte 
Crayon)  No.  1 or  2,  over  one  side  of  rather  thin  paper, 
such  as  foreign  letter  paper,  and  rubbing  the  powder 
over  the  paper  with  a ball  of  cotton  wool.  This 
should  be  done  very  lightly  at  first,  so  that  the 
powder  may  be  equally  spread.  The  pressure  used 
must  be  very  light  and  equal,  for  when  greater 
pressure  is  applied  at  one  part  more  than  at  another, 
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that  part  will  be  blacker  than  the  rest  which  is  not 
desirable. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  powder  is  to  be  rubbed 
away  by  the  cotton  wool,  so  that  the  black  may  not 
rub  off  when  touched  accidentally,  but  only  when 
pressure  is  used  in  a manner  to  be  presently  described. 
Red  “ set  off  ” paper  is  made  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  red  chalk  being  used  instead  of  black. 

In  commencing  to  transfer  the  design  to  the  material 
on  which  it  is  to  be  worked,  adjust  the  tracing 
carefully  on  the  required  spot,  and  secure  it  temporarily 
by  means  of  a couple  of  small  pins.  Next,  pass  the 
set-off  paper  under  the  tracing,  the  black  or  red 
downward.  Insert  a few  more  small  pins,  so  that 
the  tracing,  set-off  paper,  and  material  may  be  kept 
perfectly  flat.  Now  with  a blunt  point,  such  as  that 
of  a crochet  needle,  or  an  ivory  tracing  point,  which 
may  be  purchased,  trace  over  the  lines  of  the  design, 
using  just  enough  pressure  to  cause  the  lines  which 
have  been  passed  over  to  appear  on  the  surface,  on 
which  the  work  is  to  be  executed.  In  passing  over 
the  lines  of  the  tracing,  the  tracing-point  should  be 
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held  as  upright  as  possible,  so  that  the  lines  transferred 
may  be  fine  and  uniform. 

Should  any  little  inaccuracy  in  tracing  cause  a line 
to  appear  outside  the  needlework,  this  may  be  removed 
by  a piece  of  dry  stale  bread  being  carefully  rubbed 
over  it. 

The  following  method  is  adapted  for  transferring  a 
pattern  to  cloth  or  velvet,  or  other  fabric  having  a soft 
or  yielding  surface. 

Select  some  good  clear  paper,  of  the  quarto  post  or 
foolscap  size,  and  pin  a sheet  down  at  its  corners  to 
a drawing  board.  The  paper  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  a good  writing  paper,  smooth  and  very 
clear,  and  of  a medium  thickness  ; and  the  part  of  the 
sheet  which  is  free  from  the  water-mark  (the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  date,  &c.),  should  be  used.  This 
may  be  ascertained  by  holding  the  paper  up  to  the 
light,  when  the  water-mark  will  become  visible. 

The  paper,  having  been  attached  to  the  board,  is 
to  be  painted  over  with  copal  varnish,  which  may  be 
obtained  of  any  artists’  colourman. 

The  brush  used  for  this  purpose  should  be  a ‘‘flat 
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hog’s  hair  ” of  about  one  inch  in  width ; it  should 
be  kept  well  filled  with  varnish,  and  should  be  held 
upright.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  spread  the 
varnish  equally  over  the  paper,  which  may  be  done 
by  working  the  brush  in  cross  directions.  When 
the  varnishing  has  been  done,  the  brush  must  at 
once  be  washed  out  in  turpentine  and  afterwards 
rinsed  in  water. 

The  paper  should  be  left  on  the  board  placed  in 
a horizontal  position  for  three  or  four  days,  when,  if 
the  materials  used  are  of  good  quality,  the  paper 
will  present  a glossy  surface  and  will  be  nearly 
transparent. 

The  varnished  paper,  which  we  will  call  the  “ stencil 
paper,”  is  now  to  be  placed  over  the  design,  and  the 
lines  are  to  be  traced  on  it  with  a pen  and  ink. 

In  this  last  operation,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
varnish  is  not  scratched  off  by  the  pen,  for  in  such  case 
the  stencil  would  be  useless. 

The  ink  lines  having  become  perfectly  dry,  the  whole 
of  the  design  is  to  be  pricked  through.  The  instru- 
ment to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  should  be  made 
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of  the  lower  half  of  a rather  thick  needle,  fixed  in 
a light  wooden  handle,  or  a fine  stiletto  may  be 
used. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  small  holes  which  are  to  be 
pricked  in  the  design  should  not,  on  the  reverse  side,  be 
surrounded  by  a projecting  edge  to  a greater  degree 
than  can  be  avoided.  It  will  be  easily  understood 
that  this  will,  in  a very  great  degree,  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  stencil  paper  is  placed  during 
the  piercing  process ; for,  if  it  lies  on  a soft  cushion,  the 
force  of  the  needle  will  press  the  paper  into  the  too- 
yielding  surface  underneath,  and  each  hole  will  be 
surrounded  by  a ridge,  which  will  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a volcanic  mountain  with  its  yawning 
crater.  As  this  projection  will  give  way  under  the 
pressure  used  in  the  subsequent  process,  and  fill  up 
the  hole,  it  is  of  course  important  that  there  should  be 
as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

The  stencil  paper  should,  therefore,  during  the  process 
of  piercing,  rest  on  a pad  made  of  several  sheets  of 
blotting  paper,  which  will  allow  the  needle  to  pass 
sufficiently  far  through  the  stencil  paper,  whilst  it  will 
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resist  to  a great  extent  the  rising  of  the  edge  of  the 
hole. 

In  piercing  the  design,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
holes  are  not  pricked  too  closely  together ; in  such  case 
the  stencil  will  be  liable  to  tear,  and  part  of  the  design 
will  be  set  free.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  smaller 
the  holes  are  pricked,  the  better,  so  long  as  they  admit 
of  the  passage  of  the  points  of  the  hairs  of  the  brush 
to  be  subsequently  used.  This  may  of  course  be  easily 
settled  by  trial. 

In  commencing  to  use  the  stencil,  it  is  to  be  carefully 
placed  on  the  required  spot  on  the  material,  which 
should  be  spread  over  a drawing-board ; both  being  care- 
fully secured  by  pins,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance 
of  either  moving  during  the  brushing  which  follows. 

The  brush  used  is  that  called  a velvet  painting  brush  ; 
the  hairs  of  this  are  short,  straight,  and  stiff,  but  are  soft 
and  fine  at  the  points. 

If  the  design  is  to  be  transferred  to  a dark  material, 
white  is  to  be  used ; this  may  be  either  Chinese  white 
sold  in  bottles,  or  moist  colour  sold  in  tubes  or  pans. 
A small  quantity  of  this  having  been  rubbed  up  with 
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water  on  a slab  or  plate  is  to  be  allowed  to  dry.  For 
transferring  to  coloured  materials,  water-colours  (either 
the  tube  or  the  moist  in  pans,  or  the  cakes)  may  be 
used  ; the  colour  to  be  rather  lighter  than  the 
material. 

The  brush,  having  been  soaked,  is  to  be  squeezed,  so 
that  it  may  retain  as  little  water  as  possible ; it  is 
then  to  be  rubbed  over  the  colour  which  has  dried  on 
the  slab  and,  being  held  perfectly  upright,  it  is  next  to 
be  worked  over  the  stencil,  care  being  taken  that  every 
portion  of  the  design  is  gone  over.  The  brush  is  to  be 
pressed  only  sufficiently  to  cause  the  points  of  the  hairs 
to  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  design  ; but  not  to  bend 
under  the  stencil,  in  which  case  the  pattern  would  be 
blotted. 

Each  time  that  the  brush  requires  replenishing,  it  is 
to  be  pressed  on  a wet  sponge,  and  then  rubbed  on  the 
dry  colour  on  the  slab  ; by  this  method  a clear  im- 
pression will  be  obtained,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  the  brush  were  dipped  into  wet  colour,  as  this  would 
run  and  cause  blotches  on  the  material. 

For  large  designs,  stencil  brass  may  be  used.  This 
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material  is  of  about  tlie  same  thickness  as  paper,  and 
may  with  ease  be  penetrated  by  the  stiletto  or  a strong 
needle ; it  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  pass  a small 
file  over  the  back  of  the  stencil  in  order  to  clear  off 
the  roughness  which  will  necessarily  occur  around  each 
hole. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


TOYS,  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM. 

Of  all  the  work  with  which  our  fair  readers  may 
while  away  their  leisure  hours,  there  is  no  one  which 
can  bring  greater  pleasure  than  that  of  toy-making. 
For  this  gives  not  only  pleasure  to  the  worker,  but 
brings  joy  into  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones,  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  work  with  the  deepest  interest. 

Children  do  not  value  toys  according  to  the  price 
paid  for  them ; but  are,  as  a rule,  as  pleased  with  the 
cheapest  as  with  the  most  expensive.  The  greatest 
enjoyment  consists,  however,  in  seeing  the  toys  made, 
and  in  the  idea  that  they  have  helped  in  the  work. 
Any  one  who  has  been  associated  with  children  will 
have  noticed  the  warm  tone  in  which  they  say  “ Please 
cut  something  out  for  me,”  or,  “ Please  make  me  some- 
thing ; ” and  having  seen  the  toy  made,  they  are  more 
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careful  of  it  than  if  they  had  seen  a goodly  sum  paid 
for  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  Children,  by  seeing  toys  or 
other  objects  made,  learn  accuracy  and  care.  Their 
ideas  are  called  out,  and  they  learn  to  amuse  themselves 
and  others  in  attempting  to  imitate  what  they  may 
have  seen  done ; they  thus  acquire  habits  of  industry 
and  the  power  of  amusing  themselves. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  purpose  were  we,  in  this 
place,  to  enter  upon  a disquisition  on  the  educational 
uses  of  toys  ; but  we  feel  that  we  shall  only  be  keeping 
within  our  limits  when  we  urge  that  ugly  toys  should 
be  most  carefully  avoided.  Comic  ones  and  caricatures 
are  admissible ; but  those  which  are  absolutely  ugly 
should  never  be  given,  as  the  child,  by  constant  as- 
sociation with  them,  is  likely  to  acquire  ideas  of  form 
which  may  militate  against  lessons  in  beauty  which 
may  subsequently  be  given. 

Animals  cut  out  are  amongst  the  simplest  and  best 
toys ; and  the  power  of  cutting  them  is  soon  acquired 
by  any  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  drawing. 
But  we  recommend  our  readers  to  practise  sketching 
the  forms  of  animals  before  attempting  to  cut  them 
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out  for  children,  so  that  they  may  give  their  absolute 
characteristics  to  each  animal.  The  perceptive  faculties 
of  most  children  are,  as  a rule,  far  stronger  than  many 
persons  not  accustomed  to  watch  them  suppose.  We 
know  from  actual  experience  that  they  will  call  out 
the  name  of  the  animal  about  being  cut  the  moment 
the  general  form  of  the  back  or  head  has  been  given  ; 
that  is,  when  the  form  given  is  that  which  they  have 
seen  either  alive,  or  represented  by  drawing. 

Excellent  drawings  of  animals  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  works  on  Natural  History  now  published. 
In  copying  these,  the  general  outline  should  be  given, 
with  only  sufficient  additional  lines  to  show  the  eyes  or 
such  other  details  as  may  be  necessary. 

These  animals  may  be  gummed  to  little  card-board 
stands,  and  may  then  be  drawn  along  by  a piece  of 
string,  but  in  such  case  the  animal  should  be  represented 
as  walking  or  running,  not  as  standing  still  or  lying 
down.  Wheels  under  animals,  however  unlike  Nature, 
cannot  be  avoided  ; but  there  is  no  danger  of  misleading 
the  children  in  this  respect,  for  of  course  they  all  know 
that  horses  and  cows  do  not  move  on  wdieels ; still, 
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whenever  the  natural  motion  of  the  animal  can  be 
better  imitated  it  is  desirable.  Swans,  ducks,  geese 
and  other  water-fowl  may  be  made  to  glide  along  in 
a very  simple  manner  by  the  contrivance  shown  in 
Fig.  37.  Here  a b is  the  end  of  a strip  of  wTood, 
about  2 inches  "wide,  about  ^ inch  thick,  and  of 
such  length  as  may  agree  with  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
room,  or  of  a table  on  which  the  model  is  to  be  worked. 


Fig.  87. — Slide  foe  Model. 


On  this,  two  strips  of  wood,  about  ^ inch  wide,  are 
to  be  fixed,  leaving  a space  between  them  of  1 inch. 
These  must  be  accurately  placed  against  lines  previously 
ruled,  so  that  the  distance  between  them  may  be 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  length.  A simple 
tramway  may  thus  be  formed.  A piece  of  wood,  of 
\ inch  thickness,  and  exactly  1 inch  in  breadth,  and 
about  2 inches  long,  and  on  this  piece  two  strips  are 
to  be  nailed,  leaving  a space  between  them  just 
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wide  enough,  for  the  insertion  of  the  animal  that  is, 
just  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  cardboard.  And 
in  this  groove  the  animal  is  to  be  placed.  At  each 
end  of  the  piece,  e e,  a small  wire  loop  (g)  is  to  be 


inserted ; and,  to  these,  pieces  of  string  are  to  be 
attached.  By  these  strings,  carried  over  the  end  of  the 
stand,  the  block  on  which  the  animal  is  placed  is  to 
be  drawn  along,  an  operation  which  will  afford  great 
amusement  to  the  children.  When  it  reaches  the  end, 
the  animal  is  to  be  taken  out  and  reversed  for  return  ; 
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the  eye,  wing,  and  other  details  must  therefore  he  drawn 
on  both  sides. 

It  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  children  if  the 
toy  be  worked  by  means  of  weights  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  strings.  The  weights  should  in  the  first 
place  be  equal,  but  they  should  be  attached  in  such 
a manner  that  an  additional  one  may  be  used  at 
the  end  towards  which  the  figure  is  to  be  drawn. 
A slight  groove  should  be  cut  on  the  edge  of  the  end 
of  the  ground-piece,  in  which  the  string  may  run, 
and  this  must  be  made  very  smooth. 

A roller,  made  of  a cotton-reel,  may  be  inserted  here, 
and  over  this  the  string  will  roll  smoothly;  but,  for 
small  and  light  figures,  the  plan  we  have  described  will 
be  quite  sufficient. 

The  galloping  or  rocking-horse  motion  is  a very 
favourite  one  with  children  and  is  not  difficult  of 
accomplishment.  One  method  is  to  imitate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  stand  of  a rocking-horse  by  cutting  the 
curved  portions  out  of  thin  wood  and  uniting  them  by 
cross  pieces.  The  pattern  should  first  be  cut  out  of 
cardboard ; so  that,  by  laying  it  down  on  the  wood  and 
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marking  round  it  with  a pencil,  the  exact  similarity  of 
the  two  sides  may  be  ensured.  This  kind  of  stand  may 
also  be  made  of  strong  cardboard. 

A very  simple  stand  for  a small  horse  may  be  made 
by  marking  a line  with  a stiletto  or  penknife  along  a 
piece  of  cardboard  and  folding  the  piece  exactly  in 
the  line.  The  opposite  edge  is  then  to  be  cut  so  as  to 
form  a part  of  a circle,  and  the  piece  will  then  form  a 
slight  stand ; the  bottom  edges  may  be  attached  to 
each  other  by  strips  of  cardboard. 

Carts,  carriages,  and  cabs,  are  amongst  the  most 
favourite  objects  that  can  be  made  for  children  ; and  it 
is  astonishing  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  some  of 
them  acquire  the  power  of  making  -very  pretty  models 
of  the  various  kinds  of  conveyances.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  give  illustrations  of  the  various  parts 
of  a cab,  which  are  well  known  to  all ; we  confine 
ourselves  therefore  to  giving  a few  suggestions  as  to 
the  general  method  of  construction. 

The  two  sides  are  to  be  first  cut  out ; and  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  let  the  side  of  the  coachman’s 
box  be  in  the  same  piece  with  each  side,  as  the 
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trouble  of  attaching  a box  made  separately  is  thus 
saved. 

The  door  is  next  to  be  cut  out  of  this ; and  of 
course  the  window  is  to  be  cut.  In  cutting  out  the 
door,  a broad  ridge  must  be  left  at  top  and  bottom  so 
that  the  sides  may  not  be  too  much  weakened.  It 
will  also  add  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  door  if 
a narrow  strip  of  cardboard  is  gummed  all  round  the 
edge  on  the  inner  side.  The  door  is  afterwards  to  be 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  cab  by  small  hinges  made 
of  pieces  of  leather. 

The  top  of  the  cab  is  next  to  be  made ; it  is  not 
rectangular,  but  is  rather  wider  across  the  middle.  This 
is  not  really  a matter  of  importance  in  a toy  such  as 
this,  but  still  it  is  best  to  make  the  general  form  as 
correct  as  possible.  When  the  form  of  the  top  has 
been  marked  out,  an  edging  must  be  left  on  all  four 
sides,  to  be  bent  downward  for  the  attachment  of  the 
sides,  the  back,  and  the  front.  If  the  shape  of  the 
top  be  curved,  it  will  be  necessary  to  jag  out  this 
edging  into  pieces,  otherwise  it  will  not  bend  down. 
The  back,  bottom,  and  front  may  be  formed  of  one 
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long  piece,  which,  if  the  top  of  the  cab  be  curved,  will 
require  to  be  shaped  at  the  bottom  to  correspond  with 
the  top.  A similar  piece  is  to  be  carried  to  the  back  of 
the  coachman’s  box,  and  will  also  form  the  “ splash 
board  ” in  front  of  the  coachman. 

The  axles  of  the  wheels,  and  the  shafts,  are  of  course 
to  be  made  of  wood,  and  should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
The  wheels  should  be  made  of  cardboard,  rather  thicker 
than  that  previously  used  ; and  if  the  model  be  of  a 
large  size,  an  additional  thickness  should  be  glued  on 
to  one  side  of  the  rim,  and  on  to  the  nave  or  central 
part.  The  spokes  of  the  wheels  may  be  designed 
according  to  taste,  and  should  be  arranged  at  equal 
distances  in  the  wheel. 

From  each  of  the  dividing  points,  a line  is  to  be 
drawn  to  the  centre,  and  lines  are  to  be  drawn  on 
each  side  of  these  centre  lines,  at  a distance  equal  to 
half  the  thickness  of  the  spokes.  The  intermediate 
piece  of  cardboard  is  then  to  be  cut  away. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that,  as  the  wheels  are  to 
move  on  pins,  the  holes  through  which  the  pins  pass 
at  the  centre  would  soon  become  enlarged,  owing  to 
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the  wearing  away  of  the  cardboard.  If  the  model  be 
small,  this  may  be  prevented  by  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  cardboard  being  gummed  or  glued  over  the 
nave,  as  already  mentioned  ; but,  for  a larger  wheel, 
the  better  plan  is  to  cut  away  a circular  piece  of  the 
centre,  and  glue  in  a piece  of  wood,  cut  so  that  it  may 
pass  endwise  into  the  nave ; this  will  form  a strong  centre. 
Each  wheel  is  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  the  axle  by 
means  of  a pin  or  rather  a part  of  a pin  ; the  pin  being 
cut  across  by  a small  file,  and  the  upper  portion  being- 
used,  the  end  having  been  previously  filed  to  a point. 
A hole  is  now  to  be  bored  through  the  piece  of  wood 
forming  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  the  pin  is  to  be 
passed  through  this  into  the  end  of  the  axle,  into 
which  it  is  to  be  driven  by  the  hammer  until  the 
centre  of  the  wheel  is  nearly  close  to  the  axle,  just 
enough  space  being  left  to  allow  of  the  free  rotation 
of  the  wheel. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  making  up  the  body 
of  the  cab,  the  broad  strip  forming  the  back,  bottom, 
and  front,  should  be  affixed  first ; the  seats,  made  of 
cardboard,  arc  then  to  be  fixed,  and  the  whole  of  the 
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interior  lined  with  thin  cloth  or  velvet — a portion  of  the 
work  which  we  may  safely  entrust  to  the  taste  of  our 
readers.  The  inside  of  the  roof  is  of  course  to  be  similarly 
covered.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that,  in  lining 
the  sides,  the  lining  must  not  be  attached  near  the 
upper  edge,  but  a narrow  space  must  be  left  into 
which  the  edging,  bent  down  for  the  attachment  of 
the  top,  is  to  be  inserted. 

The  model  would  not  be  complete  without  a horse  ; 
and  it  must  be  pointed  out,  that  as  the  cab  is  solid, 
that  is,  it  represents  a cab  in  its  proper  proportions, 
a simple  horse  cut  of  cardboard  would  not  harmonize 
because  it  would  be  flat.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore 
to  obtain  a horse  at  a toy-shop  ; and  in  this  our  reader  is 
advised  to  select  one  representing  a natural  horse  as 
nearly  as  possible,  carefully  avoiding  those  sold  under 
the  name  of  the  noble  animal,  but  consisting  of  a 
rounded  piece  of  wood,  supported  on  four  square 
sticks,  with  a head  and  neck  cut  out  of  a flat  piece 
of  wood,  a piece  of  fur  for  a mane,  and  another  for 
a tail,  the  whole  coloured  black,  and  bespattered 
with  large  red  spots.  We  have  already  given  our 
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reasons  for  objecting  to  such  libels  on  nature  being 
presented  to  children. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  an  omnibus  can  be 
constructed  in  the  same  manner;  from  its  rectangular 
form  it  is  perhaps  even  easier.  The  vehicles,  being 
finished,  are  to  be  painted;  the  colours  used  may  be  the 
usual  water-colours  sold  in  cakes,  but  the  moist  colours  in 
tubes  are  better,  as  they  have  more  consistency,  and 
therefore  cover  the  surface  better.  Or,  the  colours  may 
be  purchased  in  powder,  and  these  when  ground  up  with 
water  and  a little  gum  arabic,  give  the  best  body  colours 
that  can  be  used. 

Gold  for  edging  or  ornamentation  may  either  be 
that  sold  in  shells,  or  in  powder  called  “gold  bronze;” 
this,  when  ground  up  with  water  and  gum,  covers 
better  and  is  by  far  more  economical  than  the  shell 
gold. 

Any  small  doll  can  be  made  to  do  duty  as  a driver, 
and  our  readers  will  not,  we  are  sure,  find  any  difficulty 
in  providing  the  proper  attire. 

Open  carriages  may  be  made  in  the  manner  here 
described  ; and  these  afford  great  amusement  to  children, 
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in  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  handing  the  ladies 
• — their  little  dolls — -into  the  vehicles,  and  giving  them 
a drive. 

The  general  method  of  constructing  wheeled  vehicles 
having  been  thus  described,  our  readers  will  have  but 
little  difficulty  in  making  a few  railway  carriages  and 
goods  waggons ; and  a little  observation  and  ingenuity 
will  enable  them  to  make  a model  representing  a 
locomotive  engine.  We  say  “ representing  ” the  loco- 
motive ; for  of  course  a working  model  is  not  required, 
but  merely  a model  in  which  the  leading  parts  are 
represented,  and  having  moveable  wheels.  A train  may 
be  thus  formed,  and  a line  of  rails,  formed  of  strips  of 
wood  nailed  to  a flat  piece,  as  in  Fig.  37,  will  form 
a railway ; the  train  being  drawn  along  by  weights  as 
named  on  page  154.  We  have,  in  our  “Boy  Joiner, ” 
given  a more  complete  description  of  this  toy. 

In  concluding  this  brief  addition  to  “Pretty  Arts,”  we 
would  express  the  hope  that  our  remarks  may  not  be 
misunderstood. 

We  do  not  by  any  means  imply  that  every  lady  can 
make  toys  equal  to  those  she  can  buy,  but  we  have 
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endeavoured  to  show  how  several  amusing  objects 
may  be  made  for  children ; their  interest  being,  as  we 
have  already  said,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
seen  them  produced,  and  that  they  have,  in  their  own 
estimation  at  least,  assisted  materially  in  the  work. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


COTTAGES,  &c.,  MODELLED  IN  CAEDBOAED. 

We  can  scarcely  dignify  the  present  subject  by  the 
name  Architectural  Modelling  ; since  by  that  term  a 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  scientific  details  of  archi- 
tecture would  be  implied,  and  to  attempt  to  give  this 
would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  We  pur- 
pose giving  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  constructing 
simple  models  of  rustic  and  other  buildings,  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  imitate  ; to  form  simple  ornaments 
in  rooms ; and  in  many  cases  keeping  alive  the  memory 
of  some  place  around  which  pleasant  associations  may 
cling. 

Our  object  for  illustration  is  therefore  one  of  the 
simplest  character — a small  cottage.  Elementary,  as 
the  subject  may  however  be,  it  will,  it  is  hoped, 
convey  sufficient  practical  information  to  enable  our 
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readers  to  construct  much  larger  and  handsomer 
models. 

The  material  used  may  be  either  cardboard  or  thin 
wood,  and  in  some  models  both  these  may  be  combined. 
We  assume  the  former  to  be  employed  in  the  present 
model.  The  material  should  be  a good  stout  cardboard, 
having  a slightly  rough  surface.  If  the  model  is  to 
be  a rather  large  one,  representing  a rubble  stone 
building,  or  one  the  walls  of  which  are,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  “ rough  cast,”  a sheet  of  rough 
drawing  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  water-colour 
drawing,  may  be  pasted  over  the  sheet  of  card- 
board. 

In  doing  this,  paste  should  be  equally  spread  over 
the  drawing-paper,  which  is  then  to  be  laid  on  the 
cardboard,  covered  with  a sheet  of  waste  paper,  and 
well  rubbed  down  with  a closely  folded  cloth  ; great 
care  being  taken  that  the  whole  is  equally  rubbed, 
and  that  no  inequalities  or  blisters  are  allowed  to 
remain.  When  nearly  dry,  a warm  flat-iron  is  to  be 
passed  over  the  surface,  a sheet  of  clean  paper  inter- 
vening, and  gentle  pressure  being  used.  Cardboards 


Figs.  39,  40,  41. — Cottage,  Roof,  Gable  and  Chimney. 
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of  various  degrees  of  thickness  and  roughness  may 
be  purchased  in  some  localities : the  foregoing  hints 
are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may 
not  be  able  readily  to  obtain  the  material  they 
require. 

The  object  now  under  consideration  is  formed,  in 
the  first  place,  of  a front  and  back,  and  two  gable- 
ends.  We  give  one  of  these.  The  rectangle  a,  b,  c,  d, 
having  been  drawn,  take  in  the  compass  the  length 
of  the  line  b,  C,  and  describe  an  arc  at  E,  the  point  b 
being  the  centre.  Next,  with  the  same  length,  using 
c as  a centre,  describe  another  arc  at  e,  which  will 
intersect  the  previous  arc  in  e,  which  will  be  the  gable 
point.  Now  draw  the  lines  b,  e,  and  c,  e,  which  will 
complete  the  general  form  of  the  gable-end. 

On  the  vertical  sides  the  slips  f and  g are  to  be  left ; 
the  vertical  lines  are  to  be  cut  to  about  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cardboard.  The  upper  portion  of  the  slips 
can  then  be  stripped  off  with  the  penknife ; the  re- 
mainder is  then  to  be  folded  back  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  front  and  back. 

Similar  slips  are  also  to  be  left  at  h and  I,  which 
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being  bent  down  will  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the 
roof. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  these  slips  on  the 
slanting  sides  of  the  gable  do  not  extend  as  far  as  the 
gable  point,  but  the  gable  is  continued  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle,  forming  the  sides  of  the  chimney.  This 
rectangle  having  been  extended,  vertical  lines  are  to  be 
drawn  to  mark  the  widths  of  the  sides  of  the  chimney- 
stack.  These  lines  being  cut  half  through,  the  sides  are 
to  be  bent  into  their  places,  and  the  edge  glued  up ; a 
piece  of  cardboard  is  then  to  be  put  over  the  top  of  the 
stack,  and  over  this  the  chimney-pots  are  subsequently 
to  be  placed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  if  the  cottage  is  to  be  of 
only  a small  or  piedium  size,  the  gable-ends,  front  and 
back,  may  all  be  made  of  one  piece  of  cardboard,  the 
lines  at  the  angles  being  cut  half  through  to  allow  of  the 
parts  being  bent  into  their  respective  positions;  there  will 
then  be  only  one  joint,  at  the  meeting  of  the  one  edge  of 
the  gable-side,  with  one  of  the  back. 

The  roof  is  to  be  cut  to  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  39. 
The  entire  length  should  equal  that  of  the  front  of  the 
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cottage,  with  the  addition  of  the  projection  of  the  eaves. 
The  width  on  each  side  of  the  centre  line  or  ridge  a,  b, 
should  be  equal  to  the  slanting  side  of  the  gable-end 
with  the  addition  also  of  a certain  width  of  the  eaves  to 
overhang  the  front  of  the  cottage. 

The  roof  is  to  be  bent  on  the  ridge  line,  which  roust 
be  partially  cut  through  until  the  sides  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  the  same  angle  as  the  sides  of  the  gable- 
end. 

Before  the  forms  of  the  different  parts  of  the  cottage 
are  cut  out,  the  windows  and  door  must  be  drawn.  The 
windows  may  either  be  painted  in  water  colours,  or  the 
spaces  may  be  cut  out  and  pieces  of  glass  placed  at  the 
back.  The  glass  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  is  that 
used  in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope,  called 
“ thin  glass.”  When  the  piece  of  glass  has  been  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  space  cut  out  for  the  window,  strips  of 
paper  or  card  arc  to  be  glued  over  the  edges,  so  that 
it  may  be  attached  to  the  wall.  The  roof  should  be 
coloured  before  it  is  fixed  in  its  place,  so  that  the  lines 
showing  the  slates  may  be  accurately  measured  and 
ruled.  The  chimney-pots  are  to  be  made  of  cardboard, 
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and  may  be  either  cylindrical  or  square.  We  leave  the 
further  details  to  the  wishes  and  taste  of  the  worker. 
Flower  boxes  may  be  placed  at  the  windows  ; a porch 
may  be  added  to  the  door  ; the  cottage  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  a garden,  the  verdure  being  composed  of 
dried  moss,  some  of  which  may  be  carried  up  the  sides 
of  the  walls  to  represent  ivy,  etc.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  the  practical  suggestions  here  given,  and 
with  the  hints  thrown  out,  many  of  our  readers  will 
accomplish  very  satisfactory  results. 


THE  END. 
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BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LIMITED. 


ABLETT  ( T.  R.)— 

WRITTEN  DESIGN.  Oblong,  sewed,  6d. 

ABOUT  (EDMOND) — 

HANDBOOK  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY;  OR,  THE 

WORKER’S  ABC.  From  the  French.  With  a Biographical  and  Critical 
Introduction  by  W.  Fraser  Rae.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  (LECTURES  ON),  and 

OTHER  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  1883-4.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA. 

Reprinted  from  the  Tunes  by  permission.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

BADEN-POWELL  (GEORGE)— 

STATE  AID  AND  STATE  INTERFERENCE.  Illus- 

trated by  Results  in  Commerce  and  Industry.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

BARKER  (G.  F.  RUSSELL)  and  DAUGLISH  (M.  G.),  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barristers-at-Law. 

HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL  HANDBOOK.  Crown 

8 vo,  6s. 

BARTLEY  {G.  C.  T.) — 

A HANDY  BOOK  FOR  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

BAYARD:  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOOD  CHEVALIER, 

SANS  PEUR  ET  SANS  REPROCHE.  Compiled  by  the  Loyal  Serviteur; 
translated  into  English  from  the  French  of  Loredan  Larchey.  With  over  200 
Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  21s. 

BELL  (JAMES,  Ph.D.,  &C.),  Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Lai  oratory — 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  With  Microscopic 

Illustrations. 

Part  I.  TEA,  COFFEE,  COCOA,  SUGAR,  Etc.  Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Part  II.  MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  CEREALS,  PREPARED 
STARCHES,  Etc.  Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BEN  NET  {WILLIAM)— 

KING  OF  THE  PEAK : a Romance.  With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BENSON  (W.)— 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.  Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  Illustrations.  12010  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.  Small 

4to,  cloth,  15s. 

BINGHAM  ( CAPT . THE  HON.  D.)— 

A SELECTION  FROM  THE  LETTERS  AND 

DESPATCHES  OF  THE  FIRST  NAPOLEON.  With  Explanatory  Notes. 
3 vols.  demy  8vo,  £2  2s. 

THE  BASTILLE.  2 vols.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

BIRD  WOOD  (SIR  GEORGE  C.  M.),  C.S.I.— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  INDIA.  With  Map  and 

174  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Demy  Svo,  14s. 

BLACKIE  (JOHN  STUART),  F.R.S.E.— 

THE  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDERS  AND  THE  LAND 

LAWS.  Demy  8vo,  9s. 

ALTAVONA : FACT  AND  FICTION  FROM  MY  LIFE 

IN  THE  HIGHLANDS.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BLA  THER  WICK  ( CHARLES)— 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PETER  STONNOR, 

Esq.  With  Illustrations  by  James  Guthrie  and  A.  S.  Boyd.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BLOOMFIELD’S  (BENJAMIN  LORD),  MEMOIR  OF— 

MISSION  TO  THE  COURT  OF  BERNADOTTE.  Edited  by  Georgiana, 
Baroness  Bloomfield,  Author  of  “ Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplomatic  Life.” 
With  Portraits.  2 Vols.  demy8vo,  28s. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK)— 

ON  THE  BORDERLAND  -BETWIXT  THE  REALMS 

OF  FACT  AND  FANCY.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

BOULGER  (DEMETRIUS  C.)— 

GENERAL  GORDON’S  LETTERS  FROM  THE 

CRIMEA,  THE  DANUBE,  AND  ARMENIA  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


CHAPMAN  &■»  HALL,  LIMITED. 
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BRADLEY  [THOMAS),  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich — 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.  In  Two 

Parts,  with  Sixty  Plates.  Oblong  folio,  half  hound,  each  Part  16s. 


BRAY  [MRS.)— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  (born  1789,  died  1883). 

Author  of  the  “Life  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,”  “The  White  Hoods,”  &c. 
Edited  by  John  A.  Kempe.  With  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 


MRS.  BRAY’S  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

New  and  Revised  Editions , with  Frontispieces.  3.?.  6d.  each. 


THE  WHITE  HOODS;  a Romance  of 
Flanders. 

DE  FOIX  ; a Romance  of  Bearn. 


THE  TALBA  ; or,  The  Moor  of  Portugal. 
THE  PROTESTANT;  a Tale  of  the  Times 
of  Queen  Mary. 


NOVELS  FOUNDED  ON  TRADITIONS  OF  DEVON  AND 
CORNWALL. 


FITZ  OF  FITZFORD;  a Tale  of  Destiny. 
HENRY  DE  POMEROY  ; or,  the  Eve  of 
St.  John. 

TRELAWNY  OF  TRELAWNE;  or,  a 
Romance  of  the  West. 


WARLEIGH  ; or,  The  Fatal  Oak. 
COURTENAY  OF  WALREDDON ; a 
Romance  of  the  West. 

HARTLAND  FOREST  AND  ROSE- 
TEAGUE. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TALES. 

A FATHER’S  CURSE  AND  A DAUGHTER’S  SACRIFICE. 
RIALS  OF  THE  HEART. 


BROADLEY  [A.  M.) — 

HOW  WE  DEFENDED  ARABI  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

A Story  of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians.  Illustrated  by  Frederick  Villiers. 
Demy  8vo,  12s. 


BROMLEY-DAVENPORT  [the  late  W.),  M.P.— 

SPORT  : Fox  Hunting,  Salmon  Fishing,  Covert  Shooting, 

Deer  Stalking.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  General  Chealock,  C.B. 
Small  4to,  21s. 

A New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


BUCKLAND 


[FRANK)— 


LOG-BOOK  OF  A FISHERMAN  AND  ZOOLOGIST. 


With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BURCHETT  (/?.)— 

DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.  New  Edition.  24mo, 

cloth,  5d, 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  of  Art. 

New  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY : The  Course  of  Construction 

of  Plane  Geometrical  Figures.  With  137  Diagrams.  Eighteenth  Edition.  Post 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

CAMPION  (J.  5.).— 

ON  THE  FRONTIER.  Reminiscences  of  Wild  Sports, 

Personal  Adventures,  and  Strange  Scenes.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo,  16s. 

ON  FOOT  IN  SPAIN.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 

Demy  8vo,  16s. 

CARLYLE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. — See  pages  30  and  31. 

THE  CARLYLE  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Compiled,  with 

the  permission  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  C.  N.  Williamson.  Second  Edition, 
Small  fcap.  8vo,  3s. 

CHALDEE  AN  AND  ASSYRIAN  ART— 

A HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALDFEA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

By  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong, 
B.A.,  Oxon.  With  452  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Imperial  8vo,  42s. 

CHARNA  Y (DESIRE)— 

THE  ANCIENT  CITIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 

Being  Travels  and  Explorations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  1857 — 1882. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  J.  Gonino  and  Helen  S.  Conant.  With  upwards  ot 
200  Illustrations.  Super  Royal  8vo. 

CHURCH  (PROFESSOR  A . H.),  M.A.,  Oxon.— 

FOOD  GRAINS  OF  INDIA.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Small  4to,  6s. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN.  A Handbook  to  the  China 

made  in  England  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens 
chiefly  in  the  National  Collection.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  3s. 

ENGLISH  EARTHENWARE.  A Handbook  to  the 

Wares  made  in  England  during  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  as  illustrated  by 
Specimens  in  the  National  Collections.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  3s. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.  Illustrated.  Crown 

8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

FOOD  : Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and 

Uses.  Sixth  Thousand.  Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

PRECIOUS  STONES  : considered  in  their  Scientific  and 

Artistic  Relations.  With  a Catalogue  of  the  Townsend  Collection  of  Gems  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  With  a Coloured  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  6-  HALL,  LLMITED. 
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CLINTON  [R.  H.)— 

A COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  a.d.  1872.  With  Copious  Quotations  on  the  Leading  Events  and 
the  Constitutional  History,  together  with  Appendices.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

COBDEN,  RICHARD,  LIFE  OF.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John 

Morley,  M.P.  With  Portrait.  Fourth  Thousand.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo,  32s. 

New  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition,  with  Portrait,  4to,  sewed,  is.;  cloth,  2s. 

CHAPMAN  & HALL’S  ONE  SHILLING  SERIES  OF  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A STOMACH.  Written  by  Himself,  that  all  who  eat  may  read. 

A SINGER’S  STORY,  related  by  the  Author  of  “ Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor.” 
NUMBER  NINETY-NINE.  By  Arthur  Griffiths.. 

THE  CASE  OF  REUBEN  MALACHI.  By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Crown  8vo,  sewed. 

THE  WEAR  AND  TEAR  OF  LONDON  LIFE.  By  Robson  Roose,  M.D  , F.C.S. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL’S  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

New  and  Cheaper  Editions  of  Popular  Novels.  Crown  8vo. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.  By  Ralph  Iron  (Olive  Schriener). 
KARMA.  By  A.  P.  Sinnett.  3s.  6d. 

FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.  By  Herman  Merivale.  6s. 

AN  AMERICAN  POLITICIAN.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  5s. 

TIE  AND  TRICK.  By  Hawley  Smart.  6s. 


COOKER  V — 

THE  PYTCHLEY  BOOK  OF  REFINED  COOKERY 

AND  BILLS  OF  FARE.  By  Major  L . Second  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo, 

8s. 

BREAKFASTS,  LUNCHEONS,  AND  BALL  SUPPERS. 

By  Major  L . Crown  8vo.  4s. 

OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  NATIONAL 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COOKERY.  Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery; 
forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School.  Compiled  by  “ R.  O.  C.' 
Fourteenth  Thousand.  Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SAVOURY  DISHES.  By  “R.  O.  C.” 

Seventh  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  is. 

HOW  TO  COOK  FISH.  A Series  of  Lessons  in  Cookery, 

from  the  Official  Handbook  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  South 
Kensington.  Compiled  by  “ R.  O.  C.”  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  3d. 

SICK-ROOM  COOKERY.  From  the  Official  Handbook 

to  the  National  School  for  Cookery,  South  Kensington.  Compiled  by  “ R.  O.  C.” 
Crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

THE  ROYAL  CONFECTIONER  : English  and  Foreign. 

A Practical  Treatise.  By  C.  E.  Francatelli.  Fifth  Thousand.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  K1NGSWOOD  COOKERY  BOOK.,  By  H.  F. 

WICKEN.  Crown  8vo,,  zs. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


COURTNEY  ( IV.  L.),  L.L.D.— 

CONSTRUCTIVE  ETHICS  : A Review  of  Modern  Philo- 

sophy  and  its  Three  Stages  of  Interpretation,  Criticism,  and  Reconstruction 
Demy  8vo,  12s. 

CRAIK  ( GEORGE  LILLIE)— 

ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  Illustrated  in  a Philo- 

logical  Commentary  on  his  “Julius  Caesar."  Seventh  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE.  Tenth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CRA  WFORD  (F.  MARION )— 

AN  AMERICAN  POLITICIAN.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

CRIPPS  ( WILFRED  JOSEPH ),  M.A. , P.S.A.— 

COLLEGE  AND  CORPORATION  PLATE.  A Hand- 

book  for  the  Reproduction  of  Silver  Plate.  [In  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
from  celebrated  English  collections .]  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

DAIRY  FARMING— 

DAIRY  FARMING.  To  which  is  added  a Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.  By  James  Long.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  9s. 

DAIRY  FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c. 

By  Arthur  Roland.  Edited  by  William  Ablett.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

DAUBOURG  ( E .)— 

INTERIOR  ARCHITECTURE.  Doors,  Vestibules,  Stair- 

cases,  Anterooms,  Drawing,  Dining,  and  Bed  Rooms,  Libraries,  Bank  and  News- 
paper Offices,  Shop  Fronts  and  Interiors.  Half-imperial,  cloth,  £2  12s.  6d. 

DAUGLISH  (M.  G.)  and  BARKER  (G.  F.  RUSSELL),  of  Lincoln  s Inn , 
Bandsters-at-Law — 

HISTORICAL  AND  POLITICAL  HANDBOOK.  Crown 

8vo,  6s.  -41  D. 

DAVIDSON  ( ELLIS  A.)— 

PRETTY  ARTS  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

LEISURE  HOURS.  A Book  for  Ladies.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  6s. 

| m 

DAV1TT  (MICHAEL)— 

LEAVES  FROM  A PRISON  DIARY;  or,  Lectures 

to  a Solitary  Audience,  z vols.  Crown  8vo,  21s. 

In  one  vol.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Cheap  Edition.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is.  6d. 

DA  Y ( WILLIAM)— 

THE  RACEHORSE  IN  TRAINING,  with  Hints  on 

Racing  and  Racing  Reform,  to  which  is  added  a Chapter  on  Shoeing.  Fifth 
Edition.  Demy  8vo,  9s. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL , LIMITED. 
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DE  A INS  LIE  [GENERAL)— 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  ROYAL  REGIMENT  OF 

DRAGOONS.  From  Its  Formation  in  1661  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo. 

DE  CHAMPEA  UX  [ALFRED)— 

TAPESTRY.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

D'HAUSSONVILLE  [VI  COMTE)— 

SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.  Translated  by  H.  M. 

Trollope.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo,  18s. 

DE  KON1NCK  (L.  L.)  and  DIETZ  (E.)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.  Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mallet. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

DE  LISLE  (MEMOIR  OF  LIEUTENANT  RUDOLPH), 

R.N.,  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DICKENS  [CHARLES),  WORKS  B V — See  pages  32 — 39. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Edited 

by  his  Sister-in-Law  and  his  Eldest  Daughter.  Two  vols.  uniform  with  “ The 
Charles  Dickens  Edition  ” of  his  Works.  Crown  8vo,  8s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS — See  “ Forster .” 
THE  CHARLES  DICKENS  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  his  Eldest  Daughter.  With  Five  Illustrations  by  his 
Youngest  Daughter.  In  a handsome  fcap.  4to  volume,  12s. 

THE  HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES 

DICKENS  : With  Illustrations  of  his  Mastery  of  the  Terrible  and  Picturesque. 
By  Charles  Kent.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DR  AGE  (GEOFFREY)— 

CRIMINAL  CODE  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Translated  with  Prolegomena,  and  a Commentary,  by  G.  Drage.  Crown  8vo,  8s. 


DRAYSON  (MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.)t  Late  R.  A.,  F.R.A.S.— 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A WOOLWICH  PROFESSOR 

during  Fifteen  Years  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  Demy  8vo,  8s. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PROPER  MOTION 

OF  THE  FIXED  STARS.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

PRACTICAL  MILITARY  SURVEYING  AND 

SKETCHING.  Fifth  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DREAMS  BY  A FRENCH  FIRESIDE.  Translated  from  the 

German  by  Mary  O’Callaghan.  Illustrated  by  Fred  Roe.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DUFFY  { SIR  CHARLES  GA  VAN),  K.C.M.G. — 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  An  Episode 

in  Irish  History,  1850-1854.  Crown  8vo,  8s. 

DUPANLOUP,  MONSEIGNEUR  (BISHOP  OF  ORLEANS), 

LIFE  OF.  By  Abb6  F.  Lagrange.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady 
Herbert.  With  Two  Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo,  32s. 

DYCE  {WILLIAM),  R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN  ; OR,  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.  Fifty 
selected  Plates.  Folio,  sewed,  5s. ; mounted,  185. 

ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.  Plates  I. 

to  XXII.,  containing  97  Examples,  adapted  for  Practice  of  Standards  I.  to  IV. 
Small  folio,  sewed,,  2s.  6d. 

ONE  SET  OF  A SELECTION  FROM  DYCE’S  DRAW- 

ING  BOOK.  15  Plates,  mounted  on  cardboard,  6s.  6d. 

Text  to  Ditto.  Sewed,  6d. 

EDWARDS , (H.  SUTHERLAND )— 

FAMOUS  FIRST  REPRESENTATIONS.  Crown  8vo, 

6s. 

THE  CASE  OF  REUBEN  MALACHI.  Crown  8vo, 

sewed,  is. 

EGYPT/AN  ART— 

A HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  By 

G.  Perrot  and  C.  Chipiez.  Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong.  With  over 
600  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Imperial  8vo,  £ 2 2S. 

ELLIS  (A.  B.,  Major  is/  West  India  Regiment) — 

WEST  AFRICAN  ISLANDS.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WEST  INDIA  REGI- 

MENT.  With  Maps  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title-page.  Demy  8vo.  18s. 

THE  LAND  OF  FETISH.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

ENGEL  {CARL)— 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ESCOTT  (T.  H.  S.)— 

POLITICS  AND  LETTERS.  Demy  8vo,  9s. 
ENGLAND.  ITS  PEOPLE,  POLITY,  and  PURSUITS. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  Sixth  Thousand.  8vo,  8s. 

PILLARS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  : Short  Biographical 

Sketches.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  6-  HALL , LLMLTED. 
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EWALD  ( ALEXANDER  CHARLES),  F.S.A.— 

REPRESENTATIVE  STATESMEN  : Political  Studies 

2 vols.  Large  crown  8vo,  £1  4s. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE.  A Political  Biography, 

1676-1745.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 

FANE  [VIOLET) — 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  Village  Story),  and  other 

Poems.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON  : a Drama.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FLEMING  (GEORGE),  F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL  PLAGUES:  THEIR  HISTORY,  NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING.  With  37  Illustrations. 

Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  8vc,  sewed,  2s. 

RABIES  AND  HYDROPHOBIA:  THEIR  HISTORY, 

NATURE,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  PREVENTION.  With  8 Illustra- 
tions.  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

FORSTER  ( JOHN ),  M.P.  for  Berwick— 

THE  CHRONICLE  of  JAMES  I.,  KING  of  ARAGON, 

SURNAMED  THE  CONQUEROR.  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from 
the  Catalan  by  the  late  John  Forster,  M.P.  for  Berwick.  With  an  Historical 
Introduction  by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo,  28s. 

FORSTER  (JOHN) — 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Uniform  with 

the  Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Dickens’s  Works.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo,  £1  8s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Uniform  with 

the  Library  Edition.  Post  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Uniform  with 

the  “C.  D.”  Edition.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  2 vols.  7s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Uniform  with 

the  Household  Edition.  With  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  5s. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR : a Biography,  1775-1864. 

With  Portrait.  A New  and  Revised  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

FORTES  CUE  ( THE  HON.  JOHN)— 

RECORDS  OF  STAG-HUNTING  ON  EXMOOR.  With 

14  full  page  Illustrations  by  Edgar  Giberne.  Large  crown  8vo,  16s. 

FOR  TN1GHTL  Y RE  VIE  IV— 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to 

Dec.  1866.  6 vols.  Cloth,  13s.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.  In  Half-yearly  Volumes.  Cloth, 

13s.  each. 

From  January,  1873,  to  the  present  time,  in  Half-yearly 

Volumes.  Cloth,  16s.  each. 

CONTENTS  OF  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.  From 

the  commencement  to  end  of  1878.  Sewed,  2s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  B Y 


FORTNUM  {C.  D.  £.),  F.S.A.— 

MAIOLICA.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BRONZES.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 

FRANCATELLI  (C.  £.)— 

THE  ROYAL  CONFECTIONER : English  and  Foreign. 

A Practical  Treatise.  Fifth  Edition.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

FRANCIS  (FRANCIS)  JUNR. 

SADDLE  AND  MOCASSIN.  Crown  8vo. 

FRANKS  [A.  W.) — 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.  Being  a Native  Report,  with  an 

Introduction  and  Catalogue.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Marks.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

GALLENGA  (ANTONIO)— 

ITALY  : PRESENT  AND  FUTURE.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo. 
EPISODES  OF  MY  SECOND  LIFE.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo, 

28s. 

IBERIAN  REMINISCENCES.  Fifteen  Years’  Travelling 

Impressions  o Spain  and  Portugal.  With  a Map.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo,  32s. 
GASNA  ULT  (PA  UL)  and  GARNIER  (ED.)— 

FRENCH  POTTERY.  With  Illustrations  and  Marks. 

Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

GI ELMORE  (PARKER)  — 

THE  HUNTER’S  ARCADIA.  With  numerous  Illustra- 

tions.  Demy  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

GORDON  (GENERAL)— 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  CRIMEA,  THE  DANUBE, 

AND  ARMENIA.  Edited  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

GORST  (SIR  J.  £.),  Q.C.,  M.P.— 

An  ELECTION  MANUAL.  Containing  the  Parliamentary 

Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883,  with  Notes.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

GRES  WELL  (WILLIAM),  M.A.,  F.R.C.I.— 

OUR  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE.  With  Map.  2 vols, 

Crown  8vo,  21s. 


CHAPMAN  &•  HALL,  LLMITED. 
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GREV1LLE  [LADY  VIOLET)— 

MONTROSE.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Earl  of 

Ashburnham.  With  Portraits.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

GRIFFIN  (SIR  LEPEL  HENRY),  K.C.S.I.— 

THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8v©e 

4s.  6d. 

GRIFFITHS  [MAJOR  ARTHUR ),  H.M.  Inspector  of  Prisons— 

CHRONICLES  OF  NEWGATE.  Illustrated.  New 

Edition.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

MEMORIALS  OF  MILLBANK  : or,  Chapters  in  Prison 

History.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  Goff  and  Author.  New  Edition.  Demy  8vo, 
12s. 

NUMBER  NINETY-NINE.  A Novel.  Crown  8vo, 

sewed,  is. 

GR1MBLE  (AUGUSTUS)— 

DEER-STALKING.  With  6 Full-page  Illustrations.  Large 

crown  8vo,  6s. 

HALL  [SIDNEY]— 

A TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 
TIES. Fifty  Maps,  coloured.  New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.  Demy  8vo,  in  roan  tuck,  xos.  6d. 

HARDY  [LADY  DUFFUS)— 

DOWN  SOUTH.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

THROUGH  CITIES  and  PRAIRIE  LANDS.  Sketches 

of  an  American  Tour.  Demy  8vo  14s. 

HATTON  [JOSEPH)  and  HARVEY  [REV.  M.) — 

NEWFOUNDLAND.  The  Oldest  British  Colony.  Its 

History,  Past  and  Present,  and  its  Prospects  in  the  Future.  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  specially  made  for  this  work.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 

HAWKINS  [FREDERICK]— 

ANNALS  OF  THE  FRENCH  STAGE:  FROM  ITS 

ORIGIN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  RACINE.  4 Portraits.  2vols.  Demy  8vo, 
28s. 

HILDEBRAND  [HANS],  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden — 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE 

PAGAN  TIME.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HILL  ( MISS  G.)— 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  PROFITS  OF  OUR  LITTLE 

POULTRY  FARM.  Small  8vo,  3s. 

HOLBEIN — 

TWELVE  HEADS  AFTER  HOLBEIN.  Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty’s  Collection  at  Windsor.  Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.  £i  16s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN)— 

FOOTLIGHTS.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HOVELACQUE  (ABEL)— 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE:  LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.  With  Maps.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
HUMP  HR  IS  (H.  D.) — 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PERSPECTIVE.  Illustrated  in  a 

Series  of  Examples.  Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  and  Text  8vo,  cloth,  £1  is. 

HUNTL  V [MARQUIS  OF)— 

TRAVELS,  SPORTS,  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  EAST. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly.  Demy  8vo. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS:  Historical  Sketches.  With  numerous 

Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLICY  : Essay  on  the  Foreign  Relations 

of  England.  By  Frederic  Harrison,  Prof.  Beesley,  Richard  Congreve, 
and  others.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IRON  (RALPH),  (OLIVE  SCHRIENER)— 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  AFRICAN  FARM.  Third  Edition. 

Crown  8vo. 

JARRY  (GENERAL)— 

OUTPOST  DUTY.  Translated,  with  TREATISES  ON 

MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON  ROAD-MAKING.  By  Major- 
Gen.  W.  C.  E.  Napier.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

JEANS  (W.  T.)— 

CREATORS  OF  THE  AGE  OF  STEEL.  Memoirs  of 

Sir  W.  Siemens,  Sir  H.  Bessemer,  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Sir  J.  Brown,  and  other 
Inventors.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

JOHNSON  (DR.  SAMUEL)— 

LIFE  AND  CONVERSATIONS  OF  DR.  SAMUEL 

JOHNSON.  By  A.  Main.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

JONES  (CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS),  R.A.— 

NOTES  ON  MILITARY  LAW.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LIMITED. 


IS 


JONES  COLLECTION  (HANDBOOK  OF  THE)  IN  THE 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Large 
crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

KENNARD  (MRS.  ED  WARD)— 

TWILIGHT  TALES.  Illustrated  by  Edith  Ellison. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

KENT  (CHARLES)— 

HUMOUR  AND  PATHOS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS, 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  HIS  MASTERY  OF  THE  TERRIBLE 
AND  PICTURESQUE.  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KINGSTON  (W.  B BATTY) - 

MUSIC  AND  MANNERS  : Personal  Reminiscences  and 

Sketches  of  Character.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo,  30s. 

KING  (LIEUT. -COL.  COOPER)— 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.  Crown  8vo. 

KLACZKO  [M.  JULIAN)  — 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  : PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.  Translated  byMRS.  Tait.  New  and  cheaper  Edition,  6s. 

LACORDAIRE’S  JESUS  CHRIST;  GOD;  AND  GOD  AND 

MAN.  Conferences  delivered  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  New  Edition  in  1 vol. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LAING  (S.)— 

MODERN  SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  a Supplementary  Chapter  on  Gladstone’s  “ Dawn 
of  Creation”  and  Drummond's  “Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.”  Demy 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LA  VELE  YE  (EMILE  DE)— 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Translated  by  W.  Pollard,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
LANDOR  ( W.  S.) — 

LIFE  AND  WORKS.  8 vols. 

Vol.  i.  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR,  A Biograp  y in  Eight  Books.  By 
John  Forster.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

Vol.  2.  Out  of  print. 

Vol.  3.  CONVERSATIONS  OF  SOVEREIGNS  AND  STATESMEN,  AND 
FIVE  DIALOGUES  OF  BOCCACCIO  AND  PETRARCA. 
Demy  8vo,  14s. 

Vol.  4.  DIALOGUES  OF  LITERARY  MEN.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

Vol.  5.  DIALOGUES  OF  LITERARY  MEN  (continued).  FAMOUS 
WOMEN.  LETTERS  OF  PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA.  And 
Minor  Prose  Pieces.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

Vol.  6.  MISCELLANEOUS  CONVERSATIONS.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

Vol.  7.  GEBIR,  ACTS  AND  SCENES  AND  HELLENICS.  Poems 
Demy  8vo,  14s; 

Vol.  8.  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS  AND  CRITICISMS  ON  THEO- 
CRITUS, CATULLUS,  AND  PETRARCH.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


LEFEVRE  {ANDRE) — 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.  Translated,  with 

an  Introduction,  by  A.  W.  Keane,  B.A.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

LESLIE  (R.  C.)— 

A SEA  PAINTER’S  LOG.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations 

by  the  Author.  Large  crown  8vo,  12s. 

LETOURNEAU  (DR.  CHARLES )— 

SOCIOLOGY.  Based  upon  Ethnology.  Translated  by 

Henry  M.  Trollope.  Large  crown  8vo,  10s. 

BIOLOGY.  Translated  by  William  MacCall.  With  Illus- 

trations.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

LILLY  (W.  S.)— 

CHAPTERS  ON  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  With  an 

Introductory  Dialogue  on  the  Philosophy  of  History.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo,  21s. 

ANCIENT  RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Third  Edition,  revised,  with  additions.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

LLOYD  ( MAJOR  E.  MI),  R.E.,  late  Professor  of  Fortification  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich — 

VAUBAN,  MONTALEMBERT,  CARNOT  : ENGINEER 

STUDIES.  With  Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

LONG  (JAMES)— 

DAIRY  FARMING.  To  which  is  added  a Description  of 

the  Chief  Continental  Systems.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 
LOW  (C.  R.) — 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  VICTORIAN  AGE.  2 vols.  Demy 

8 vo,  £1  10s. 

LYTTON  (ROBERT,  EARL)— 

POETICAL  WORKS- 

FABLES  IN  SONG.  2 vols.  Fcap  8vo,  12s. 

THE  WANDERER.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.  Fcap.  6s. 

MALLET  (ROBERT)— 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ASSAYING, 

as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Iron.  By  L.  L.  De  Koninck  and  E.  Diet. 
Edited,  with  notes,  by  Robert  Mallet.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL , LIMITED. 
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MASKELL  [ALFRED)— 

RUSSIAN  ART  AND  ART  OBJECTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

A Handbook  to  the  Reproduction  of  Goldsmiths’  Work  and  other  Art  Treasures 
from  that  Country,  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With 
Illustrations.  Large  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


MASKELL  (WILLIAM)— 

IVORIES  : ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.  With  nume- 
rous Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  Col- 
lections. With  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

* 

MEMOIRS  OF  A STOMACH.  Written  by  himself,  that  all 

who  eat  may  read.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH’S  WORKS. 

MODERN  LOVE  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE,  WITH  POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Fcap.  cloth,  6s. 

A New  and  Uniform  Edition.  Ln  Six-Shilling  Volumes.  Crown  8 vo  : 

DIANA  OF  THE  CROSSWAYS. 

EVAN  HARRINGTON. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HARRY  RICHMOND. 
SANDRA  BELLONI.  Originally  Emilia  in  England. 
VITTORIA. 

RHODA  FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER. 

THE  EGOIST. 

THE  SHAVING  OF  SHAGPAT  AND  FARINA. 

MERIVALE  [HERMAN  CHARLES)— 

BINKO’S  BLUES.  A Tale  for  Children  of  all  Growths. 

Illustrated  by  Edgar  Giberne.  Small  crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  WHITE  PILGRIM,  and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 
FAUCIT  OF  BALLIOL.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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MILITARY  BIOGRAPHIES— 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  By  Col.C.B.  Brackenbury; 

with  Maps  and  Portrait.  Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 

LOUDON.  A Sketch  of  the  Military  Life  of  Gideon 

Ernest,  Freicherr  von  Loudon,  sometime  Generalissimo  of  the  Austrian  Forces. 
By  Col.  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I.  With  Portrait  and  Maps.  Large  crown 
8vo,  4s. 

TURENNE.  By  H.  M.  Hozier.  With  Portrait  and  Two 

Maps.  Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 

PARLIAMENTARY  GENERALS  OF  THE  GREAT 

CIVIL  WAR.  By  Major  Walford,  R.A.  With  Maps.  Large  crown  8vo,  4s. 

MOLES  WOR  TH  [ W.  HASS  A C7) — 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  YEAR  1830 

TO  1HE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  MINISTRY,  1874. 
Twelfth  Thousand.  3 vols.  Crown  8vo,  18s. 

ABRIDGED  EDITION.  Large  crown,  7s.  6d. 

MOLTKE  [ FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT  VON]— 

POLAND  : AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.  An  Authorised 

Translation,  with  Boigraphical  Notice  by  E.  S.  Buchhkim.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


MORLEY  [HENRY] — 

TABLES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Containing 

20  Charts.  Second  Edition,  with  Index.  Royal  4to,  cloth,  12s. 

In  Three  Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  containing  Three  Charts,  each  is.  6d. 

Part  III.  in  Sections,  1,  2,  and  3,  is.  6d.  each;  3 and  4 together,  3s. 
The  Charts  sold  separately. 

MORLEY  [THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN],  M.P  — 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  RICHARD 

COBDEN.  Fourth  Thousand.  2 vols.  Demy  8vo.  £1  12s. 

Crown  8vo  Edition,  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

Popular  Edition.  With  Portrait.  4to,  sewed,  is.  Bound 

in  cloth,  2s. 


MURPHY  [J.  M. ) — 

RAMBLES  IN  NORTH-WEST  AMERICA.  With 

Frontispiece  and  Map.  8vo,  16s. 

MURRAY  [ANDREW],  F.L.S.— 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  Aptera.  With  nume- 

rous Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  SR  HALL , LIMITED. 
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NAPIER  (MAf.-GEN.  W.C.E.)- 

TRANSLATION  OF  GEN.  JARRY’S  OUTPOST  DUTY. 

With  TREATISES  ON  MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND  ON 
ROAD-MAKING.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

NAPOLEON.  A Selection  from  the  Letters  and  Despatches  of 

the  First  Napoleon.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by  Captain  the  Hon.  D.  Bingham. 
3 vols.  Demy  8vo,  £2  2s. 

NECKER  (MADAME)— 

THE  SALON  OF  MADAME  NECKER.  By  Vicomte 

d’Haussonville.  Translated  by  H.  M.  Trollope.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo,  t8s. 
NESBITT  (ALEXANDER)— 

GLASS.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  2s.  6d. 

NE VINSON  (HENRY)— 

A SKETCH  OF  HERDER  AND  HIS  TIMES.  With 

a Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

NEWTON  (E.  TULLEY),  F.G.S.— 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE  SKELETONS  OF 

A CAT,  DUCK,  AND  CODFISH,  being  a Catalogue  with  Comparative 
Description  arranged  in  a Tabular  form.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

NORMAN  (C.  B.),  late  of  the  goth  Light  Infantry  and  Bengal  Staff  Corps — 

TONKIN ; or,  FRANCE  IN  THE  FAR  EAST.  With 

Maps.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

O'  GRADY  (STANDISH) — 

TORYISM  AND  THE  TORY  DEMOCRACY.  Crown 

8vo,  5s. 

OLIVER  ( PROFESSOR ),  F.R.S.,  &c.— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM,  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.  With 
109  Plates.  Oblong  8vo,  plain,  16s. ; coloured,  £1  6s. 

OXENHAM  (REV.  H.  N.)— 

MEMOIR  OF  LIEUTENANT  RUDOLPH  DE  LISLE, 

R.N.,  OF  THE  NAVAL  BRIGADE.  Third  Edition,  with  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SHORT  STUDIES,  ETHICAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

Demy  8vo.  12s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

AND  BIOGRAPHY.  Demy  8vo,  12s, 

B 2 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


PERROT  ( GEORGES ) and  CH1PIEZ  (CHARLES)— 

A HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART  IN  PHCENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter 
Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  Containing  644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  10  Steel 
and  Coloured  Plates.  2 vols.  Imperial  8vo,  42s. 

A HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  CHALDAEA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

Translated  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  452  Illustrations.  2 vols. 
Imperial  8vo,  42s. 

A HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  tby  W.  Armstrong,  B.A.  Oxon.  With  over  600  Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols.  Imperial  8vo,  42s. 

PETERBOROUGH  (THE  EARL  OF)— 

THE  MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  MORDAUNT,  EARL 

OF  PETERBOROUGH.  By  Colonel  Frank  Russell,  Royal  Dragoons.  With 
Illustrations.  2 vols.  demy  8vo. 

PHOENICIAN  ART— 

A HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART  IN  PHCENICIA 

AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES.  By  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Walter  Armstrong,  B.A.,  Oxon.  Containing 
644  Illustrations  in  the  text,  and  10  Steel  and  Coloured  Plates.  2 vols.  Imperial 
8vo,  42s. 

PIASSETSKY  (^*.) — 

RUSSIAN  TRAVELLERS  IN  MONGOLIA  AND 

CHINA.  Translated  by  Gordon-Cumming.  With  75  Illustrations.  2 vols. 
Crown  8vo,  24s. 


PILLING  ( WILLIAM )— 

ORDER  FROM  CHAOS  : a Treatise  on  Land  Tenure. 

Large  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


PITT  TA  YLOR  (FRANK)— 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES.  Selections  from  the  Tales 

of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  rendered  into  Modern  English,  with  close  adherence 
to  the  language  of  the  Poet.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


POLLEN  ( J . H.)— 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITH’S  WORK.  With  nume- 

rous Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S.  6d. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND 

WOODWORK.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL , LIMLTED. 
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POOLE  ( STANLEY  LANE),  B.  A. , M.R.  A. S.,  Hon.  Member  of  the  Egyptian 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Monuments  of  Cairo — 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  EGYPT.  Pub- 

lished for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  With  108  Woodcuts.  Demy 

8VO,  Z2S. 

***  A few  copies  of  the  large-paper  edition  printed  on  hand-made  paper  are  still 
to  be  had,  price  31s.  6d. 

POYNTER  (E.  f.),  R.A. — 

TEN  LECTURES  ON  ART.  Third  Edition.  Large 

crown  8vo,  9s. 

PR  A ED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL)— 

AUSTRALIAN  LIFE  : Black  and  White.  With  Illustra- 

tion. Crown  8vo,  8s. 

MOLOCH.  A Story  of  Sacrifice.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PRINSEP  ( VAL),  A. R.A. — 

IMPERIAL  INDIA.  Containing  numerous  Illustrations 

and  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  £1  is. 

RADICAL  PROGRAMME,  THE.  From  the  Fortnightly 

Review , with  additions.  With  a Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain, 
M.P.  Thirteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

RAMSDEN  (LADY  GWENDOLEN )— 

A BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Illustrated.  Containing  46  Illustra- 

tions from  Original  Drawings,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  21s. 

READE  (CHARLES)— 

CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L.  Dramatist,  Novelist, 

Journalist.  A Memoir  compiled  chiefly  from  his  Literary  Remains.  By 
Charles  L.  and  the  Rev.  Compton  Reade.  2 vols.  demy  8vo. 

REDGRAVE  (GILBERT)— 

OUTLINES  OF  HISTORIC  ORNAMENT.  Translated 

from  the  German.  Edited  by  Gilbert  Redgrave.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  4s. 

REDGRA  VE  (GILBERT  R.)— 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.  With  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

REDGRAVE  (RICHARD)— 

ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OF  COLOUR,  with  a 

Catechism  on  Colour.  24mo,  cloth, 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  B Y 


REDGRA  VE  (. SAMUEL )— 

A DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and 
other  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  £i  is. 

RENAN  (ERNEST)— 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  YOUTH.  Translated  from 

the  original  French,  and  revised  by  Madame  Renan.  Crown  8vo,  8s. 

RE YNARDSON  (C.  T.  S.  BIRCH)— 

SPORTS  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  BYGONE  DAYS 

in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy,  and  the  Sunny  South.  With  numerous 
Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy  8vo. 

RIANO  {JUAN  F.)— 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.  With  numerous 

Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

RIBTON-TURNER  (C.  /.)— 

A HISTORY  OF  VAGRANTS  AND  VAGRANCY  AND 

BEGGARS  AND  BEGGING.  Demy  8vo. 

ROBINSON  {JAMES  F.  )— 

BRITISH  BEE  FARMING.  Its  Profits  and  Pleasures. 

Large  crown  8vo,  5s. 

ROBINSON  (J.  CO- 

ITALIAN  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.  With  20  Engravings.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ROBSON  (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Illus- 
trated by  a Design  for  an  Entrance  Lodge  and  Gate.  15  Plates.  Oblong  folio, 
sewed,  8s. 

ROBSON  {REV.  J.  H.),  M.A.,  LL.M. — 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

Post  8 vo,  6s. 

ROCK  {THE  VERY  REV.  CANON),  D.D.— 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Large 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ROOSE  {ROBSON),  M.D.,  F.C.S.— 

THE  WEAR  AND  TEAR  OF  LONDON  LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 


* 
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ROLAND  (ARTHUR)— 

FARMING  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.  Edited 

by  William  Ablett.  8 vols.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  each. 

DAIRY-FARMING,  MANAGEMENT  OF  COWS,  &c. 
POULTRY-KEEPING. 

TREE-PLANTING,  FOR  ORNAMENTATION  OR  PROFIT. 
STOCK-KEEPING  AND  CATTLE-REARING. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LAND,  IRRIGATION,  MANURES,  &c. 
ROOT-GROWING,  HOPS,  &c. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  GRASS  LANDS,  LAYING  DOWN  GRASS, 
ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES,  &c. 

MARKET  GARDENING,  HUSBANDRY  FOR  FARMERS  AND 
GENERAL  CULTIVATORS. 

RUSDEN  (G.  W .),  for  many  years  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  in  Victoria — 

A HISTORY  OF  AUSTRALIA.  With  a Coloured  Map. 

3 vols.  Demy  8vo,  50s. 

A HISTORY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND.  With  Maps.  3 vols. 

Demy  8vo,  50s. 

RUSSELL  (COLONEL  FRANK),  Royal Diagoons— 

THE  MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  MORDAUNT,  EARL 

OF  PETERBOROUGH.  With  Illustrations.  2 vols.  demy  8vo. 

SCOTT  [MAJOR-GENERAL  A . DE  C.),  late  Royal  Engineers — 

LONDON  WATER  : a Review  of  the  Present  Condition  and 

Suggested  Improvements  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 
SCO  TT-S  TE  VENSON  (MRS.  )— 

ON  SUMMER  SEAS.  Including  the  Mediterranean,  the 

yEgean,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Euxine,  and  a voyage  down  the  Danube.  With  a 
Map.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

OUR  HOME  IN  CYPRUS.  With  a Map  and  Ulustra» 

tions.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

OUR  RIDE  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR.  With  Map. 

Demy  8vo,  18s. 

SHEPHERD  (MAJOR),  R.E.— 

PRAIRIE  EXPERIENCES  IN  HANDLING  CATTLE 

AND  SHEEP.  With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
SHIRREEF  (MISS)— 

HOME  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

KINDERGARTEN.  Two  Lectures.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SHORE  (ARABELLA)— 

DANTE  FOR  BEGINNERS  : a Sketch  of  the  “ Divina 

Commedia.”  With  Translations,  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,  and  Illus- 
trations. With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SIMMON DS  (T.  Z.)— 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS : their  Preparation,  Commercial 

Uses,  and  Value.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SINGER’S  STORY,  A.  Related  by  the  Author  of  “Flitters, 

Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor.”  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 


SIN  NETT  (A.  P.)— 

ESOTERIC  BUDDHISM.  Annotated  and  enlarged  by 

the  Author.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

KARMA.  A Novel.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SINNETT  (MRS.)— 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THEOSOPHY.  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

SMART  (HA  WLE Y) — 

TIE  AND  TRICK.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SMITH  (MAJOR  R.  MURDOCK ),  R.E.— 

PERSIAN  ART.  Second  Edition,  with  Map  and  Woodcuts. 

Large  crown  8vo,  2s. 

STORY  (W.  W.)— 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.  With  Illustrations.  Crown 

8vo,  ios.  6d. 

SUTCLIFFE  (JOHN)— 

THE  SCULPTOR  AND  ART  STUDENT’S  GUIDE 

to  the  Proportions  of  the  Human  Form,  with  Measurements  in  feet  and  inches  of 
Full-Grown  Figures  of  Both  Sexes  and  of  Various  Ages.  By  Dr.  G.  Schadow, 
Member  of  the  Academies,  Stockholm,  Dresden,  Rome,  &c.  &c.  Translated  by 
J.  J.  Wright.  Plates  reproduced  by  J.  Sutcliffe.  Oblong  folio,  31s.  6d. 

TAINE  (H.  ^4.) — 

NOTES  ON  ENGLAND.  Translated,  with  Introduction, 

by  W.  Fraser  Rae.  Eighth  Edition.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL , LIMITED. 
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TANNER  [PROFESSOR),  F.C.S.— 

HOLT  CASTLE ; or,  Threefold  Interest  in  Land.  Crown 

8vo,  4s.  6d. 

JACK’S  EDUCATION;  OR,  HOW  HE  LEARNT 

FARMING.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

TEMPLE  (SIR  RICHARD),  BART.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I. — 

COSMOPOLITAN  ESSAYS.  With  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

TOPINARD  (DR.  PA  CZZ.) — 

ANTHROPOLOGY.  With  a Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Broca.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


TOVEY  (LIEUT. -COL.,  R.E. ) — 

MARTIAL  LAW  AND  CUSTOM  OF  WAR ; or,  Military 

Law  and  Jurisdiction  in  Troublous  Times.  Crown  8vOj  6s. 


TRAILL  (H.  Z>.)— 

THE  NEW  LUCIAN.  Being  a Series  of  Dialogues  of  the 

Dead.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY)— 

AYALA’S  ANGEL.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


LIFE  OF  CICERO.  2 vols.  8vo.  £1  4s. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BARSETSHIRE.  A Uniform 


Edition,  in  8 vols.,  large  crown  8vo, 
Frontispiece.  6s.  each. 

THE  WARDEN  and  BAR- 
CHESTER  TOWERS.  2 vols. 
DR.  THORNE. 

FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 


handsomely  printed,  each  vol.  containing 

THE  SMALL  HOUSE  AT 
ARLINGTON.  2 vols. 

LAST  CHRONICLE  OF 
BARSET.  2 vols. 


VERON  (EUGENE)— 

^ESTHETICS.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong.  Large 

crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


WALE  (REV.  HENRY  JOHN),  M.A.— 

MY  GRANDFATHER’S  POCKET  BOOK,  from  1701  to 

1796.  Author  of  “ Sword  and  Surplice.”  Demy  8vo,  12s. 


WALKER  (MRS.)— 

EASTERN  LIFE  AND  SCENERY,  with  Excursions  to 

Asia  Minor,  Mitylene,  Crete,  and  Roumania.  2 vols.,  with  Frontispiece  to  each 
vol.  Crown  8vo,  21s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


WHIST  HANDBOOKS.  By  Aquarius — 

THE  HANDS  AT  WHIST.  321110,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

EASY  WHIST.  321110,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

ADVANCED  WHIST.  321110,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

WHITE  ( WALTER)— 

A MONTH  IN  YORKSHIRE.  With  a Map.  Fifth 

Edition.  Post  8vo,  4s. 

A LONDONER’S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND’S  END,  AND 

A TRIP  TO  TH  R SCILLY  ISLES.  With  4 Maps.  Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  4s. 

WILL-O’-THE-WISPS,  THE.  Translated  from  the  German 

of  Marie  Petersen  by  Charlotte  J.  Hart.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

WORKING  MAN’S  PHILOSOPHY,  A.  By  “ One  of  the 

Crowd."  Crown  8vo,  3s. 

WORNUM (R.  N.)— 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMENT:  THE  CHARACTER- 

ISTICS  OF  STYLES.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Ninth  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

WORSAAE  i J . J.  A.)— 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  DENMARK,  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  DANISH  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND. 
With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Large  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

YEO  (DR.  7.  BURNEY)— 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  RESORTS.  New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

YOUNGE  (C  D.) — 

PARALLEL  LIVES  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

HEROES.  New  Edition.  i2mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  <5r»  HALL,  LIMITED. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
HANDBOOKS 

Handsomely  printed  in  large  crown  8vo. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education. 

FOOD  GRAINS  OF  INDIA.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 

F.C.S.,  F.I.C.  With  Numerous  Woodcuts.  Small  4to.  6s. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  SARACENS  IN  EGYPT.  By  Stanley 

Lane  Poole  B A.,  M.A.R.S.  With  108  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo,  12s. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  : A Handbook  to  the  China  made  in 

England  during  the  18th  Century,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens  chiefly  in  the 
National  Collections.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  3s. 

RUSSIAN  ART  AND  ART  OBJECTS  IN  RUSSIA:  A 

Handbook  to  the  reproduction  of  Goldsmiths’  work  and  other  Art  Treasures  from 
that  country  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  By  Alfred  Maskell.  With 
Illustrations.  4s.  6d. 

FRENCH  POTTERY.  By  Paul  Gasnault  and  Edouard 

Garnier.  With  Illustrations  and  marks.  3s. 

ENGLISH  EARTHENWARE:  A Handbook  to  the  Wares 

made  in  England  during  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries,  as  illustrated  by  Specimens 
in  the  National  Collection.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  3s. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  DENMARK.  From  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Danish  Conquest  of  England.  By  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Hon.  F.S.A., 
&c.  &c.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  SCANDINAVIA  IN  THE  PAGAN 

TIME.  By  Hans  Hildebrand,  Royal  Antiquary  of  Sweden.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

PRECIOUS  STONES : Considered  in  their  Scientific  and 

Artistic  relations,  with  a Catalogue  of  the  Townsend  Collection  of  Gems  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  By  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  With  a Coloured 
Plate  and  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  OF  INDIA.  By  Sir  George  C.  M- 

Birdwood,  C.S.I.,  &c.  With  Map  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DYCE  AND  FORSTER  COLLEC- 

TIONS in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimilies.  2s.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  SPAIN.  By  Juan  F.  Riano. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.  4s. 

GLASS.  By  Alexander  Nesbitt.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 

2s.  6d. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  SMITHS’  WORK.  By  John  Hunger- 

ford  Pollen,  M.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

TAPESTRY.  By  Alfred  de  Champeaux.  With  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 
BRONZES.  By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.  With  numerous- 

Woodcuts.  2S.  6d. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  & ART  HANDBOOKS — Continued. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.  By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A. 

Oxon.  With  Illustrations.  Sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  : their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.  By  T.  L.  Simmonds.  With  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  : Some  Account  of  its  Sources,  Constituents,  and  Uses. 

By  Professor  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.  Oxon.  Sixth  Thousand.  3s. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S. 

Aptera.  With  Illustrations.  7s.  6d. 

JAPANESE  POTTERY.  Being  a Native  Report.  With  an 

Introduction  and  Catalogue  by  A.  W.  Franks,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Marks.  2s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  SPECIAL  LOAN  COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.  3s. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS : Historical  Sketches.  With  Numerous 

Illustrations.  3s. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

JONES  COLLECTION  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM.  With  Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

COLLEGE  AND  CORPORATION  PLATE.  A Handbook 

to  the  Reproductions  of  Silver  Plate  in  the  South  Kensigtcn  Museum  from 
Celebrated  English  Collections.  By  Wilfred  Joseph  Cripps,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
With  Illustrations.  2s.  6d. 

IVORIES:  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL.  By  William 

Maskell.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE  AND  WOOD 

WORK.  By  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  M.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts. 
2s.  od. 

MAIOLICA.  By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.  With 

numerous  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  With  Microscopic  Ulus- 

trations.  By  James  Bell,  Ph.D.,  &c. , Principal  of  the  Somerset  House  Laboratory. 
Part  1. — Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Sugar,  &c.  2s.  6d. 

Part  11. — Milk,  Butter,  Cheese,  Cereals,  Prepared  Starches,  &c.  3s. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  Carl  Engel.  With  nu- 

merous  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  DESIGN,  compiled  from  the  Writings  and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.  By  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave.  With 
Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.  By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.  With 

Map  and  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  zs. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LLMLTED. 
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CARLYLE’S  (THOMAS)  WORKS. 


THE  ASHBURTON  EDITION. 

An  entirely  New  Edition  of  the  Writing's  of  Mr,  CARLYLE,  to  be  completed 
in  Seventeen  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  is  now  publishing.  For  Particulars 
see  page  2. 


CHEAP  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION. 


33  vols.,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  £7  js. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 

A History.  2 vols.,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.  3 vols.,  18s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN  STERLING.  1 vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.  4 vols.,  £1  4s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS  AND 
LECTURES  ON  HEROES.  1 vol.,  6s. 


LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 

1 vol.,  6s. 

CHARTISM  AND  PAST  AND 
PRESENT.  1 vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  MUS.EUS,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.  1 vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Goethe. 

A Translation.  2 vols.,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 
SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
7 vols.,  £2  gs. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  COMPLETE. 
Handsomely  printed  in  34  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  SIS  3s. 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  With  a Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  A History.  3 vols.,  each  9s. 
LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  HIS  WORKS.  With  Supplement  of  1872.  Portrait  and  Plates,  9s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.  With  Portrait. 

6 vols.,  each  9s. 

ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC 

IN  HISTORY.  7s.  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.  9s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


CARLYLE’S  (THOMAS)  WORKS. — Library  Edition — Continued. 
OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.  With 

Portraits.  5 vols.,  each  9s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.  9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.  With  Portrait,  9s. 

HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  SECOND.  10  vols., 

each  9s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.  3 vols.,  each  9s. 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY;  ESSAY  ON  THE  POR- 
TRAITS OF  JOHN  KNOX;  AND  GENERAL  INDEX.  With  Portrait 
Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  gs. 


PEOPLE’S 

37  vols.,  small  8vo,  2s.  each  vol.;  or  in 

SARTOR  RESARTUS. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  3 vols. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL’S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES.  5 vols. 

ON  HEROES  AND  HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.  7 vols. 


EDITION- 

sets,  37  vols.  in  19,  cloth  gilt,  £3  14s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 

LIFE  OF  SCHILLER., 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

10  vols. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.  3 vols. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MU- 
S7EUS,  TIECK,  AND  RICHTER. 
2 vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 
WAY ; Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  Knox  ; 
and  General  Index. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS.  Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo,  sewed,  is. 


SIXPENNY  EDITION. 

4 to,  sewed, 

SARTOR  RESARTUS.  Eightieth  Thousand. 

HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP. 

ESSAYS:  Burns,  Johnson,  Scott,  The  Diamond  Necklace. 

The  above  in  I vol.,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LLMILED. 
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DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

ORIGINAL  EDITIONS. 

Ln  demy  8vo. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.  With  Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.  Cloth,  £i  is. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  With  Forty-three  Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.  Cloth,  £i  is. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £ 1 is. 

SKETCHES  BY  “ BOZ.”  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.  Cloth,  £i  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1 , is. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  Cloth, 

£1  is. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.  Cloth, 

£1  is. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP.  With  Seventy-five  Ulus- 

trations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.  A New  Edition.  Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £i  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE : a Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty.  With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne,  Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £i  is. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  : Containing — The  Christmas  Carol ; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ; The  Chimes  ; The  Battle  of  Life  ; The  Haunted  House. 
With  all  the  original  Illustrations.  Cloth.  12s. 

OLIVER  TWIST  and  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  In  one 

volume.  Cloth,  £1  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  Separately.  With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank  Cloth,  11s. 

A TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  Separately.  With  Sixteen  Illus- 
trations by  Phiz.  Cloth,  9s. 


"***  The  remainder  of  Dickens's  Works  were  not  originally  printed  in  demy  8vo. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  B Y 


DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. — Continued. 

LIBRARY  EDITION. 

In  post  8vo.  With  the  Original  Illustrations,  go  vols. , cloth,  £12. 


s.  d. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS 

43  Illustrns.,  2 vols. 

16 

0 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  

39 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT  

4° 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  & REPRINTED 

PIECES  36 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES 

36 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

BLEAK  HOUSE 

4° 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

LITTLE  DORRIT  

40 

2 vols. 

16 

a 

DOMBEY  AND  SON  

38 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  

38 

2 vols. 

16 

0 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND  

4° 

2 vols. 

16 

a 

SKETCHES  BY  “ BOZ " 

39 

I vol. 

8 

0 

OLIVER  TWIST  

24 

I vol. 

8 

0 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

17 

I vol. 

8 

a 

A TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES  

16  ,, 

X vol. 

8 

0 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  

8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  & AMERICAN  NOTES  8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER  ... 

8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

8 

I vol. 

8 

0 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 

12  ,, 

x vol. 

8 

0 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "Household 

Words,”  &c.  14  ,, 

I vol. 

8 

0 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  By  John  Forster.  With  Illustrations. 
Uniform  with  this  Edition.  10s.  6d. 

A NEW  EDITION  OF  ABOVE,  WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, IN  CROWN  8vo,  30  VOLS.  IN  SETS  ONLY. 


CHAPMAN  &>  HALL , LIMITED. 
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DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. — Continued. 


THE  “CHARLES  DICKENS”  EDITION. 


In  Crown  8vo.  In  21  vols.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  £3  16s. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT 
DOMBEY  AND  SON 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
BLEAK  HOUSE 
LITTLE  DORRIT  ... 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 
BARNABY  RUDGE... 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 
A CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 
EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER  STORIES  ... 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  “ Household  Words  ” 

SKETCHES  BY  “BOZ” 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  

OLIVER  TWIST  

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER  

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.  Numerous 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS... 


8 Illustrations 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 


Illustrations.  2 vols 
. ...  ...2  vols 


s.  d. . 
4 ° 

4 ° 
4 ° 
4 o 
4 o 
4 ° 
4 o 
4 ° 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 
3 6 

3 6 
3 O 

3 ° 
3 o 
3 o 

7 o 

8 o 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. — Continued. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

Complete  in  jo  Volumes.  Demy  8vo,  ios.  each  ; or  set,  £15. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a finer  paper  and  in  a larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which, 
various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands  of  an  ever 
widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented  in  a really 
handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens’s  wish  to 
preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  “ BOZ.”  With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS.  2 vols.  With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  2 vols.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.  2 vols.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Cattermole,  &c. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES.  2 vols.  With  Illustrations  by 
Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  2 vols.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 
AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.  1 vol.  With 
8 Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  2 vols.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  2 vols.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  2 vols.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  2 vols.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

A TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  2 vols.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  With  17  Illustrations  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A., 
Maclise,  R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  With  8 Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.  (From  "Household  Words"  and  “All  the  Year 
Round.")  With  14  Illustrations. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
S,  L.  Fildes. 


CHAPMAN  HALL,  LIMITED. 
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DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  WORKS.— Continued. 

THE  POPULAR  LIBRARY  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 

In  30  Vols.,  large  crown  Zvo,  price  £6 ; separate  Vols.  4 s.  each. 


An  Edition  printed  on  good  paper,  each  volume  containing  16  full-page 
Illustrations,  selected  from  the  Household  Edition,  on  Plate  Paper. 


SKETCHES  BY  “BOZ.” 

PICKWICK.  2 vols. 

OLIVER  TWIST. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.  2 vols. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.  2 vols. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.  2 vols, 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.  2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.  2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.  2 vols. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.  2 vols. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.  2 vols. 
BARNABY  RUDGE.  2 vols. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES. 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  and  AMERICAN  NOTES. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. — Continued. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

In  22  Volumes.  Crown  4 to,  doth,  £4  Ss.  6d. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a Portrait,  cloth,  5s. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  5s. 

EDWIN  DROOD  ; REPRINTED  PIECES  ; and  other  Stories,  with  30  Illustra- 
tions, cloth,  5s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.  ByJohn  Forster.  With  40  Illustrations.  Cloth,  5s. 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  32  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  with  23  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s. 

OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  “BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  18  Illustrations, 
cloth,  3s. 

A TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  &■  HALL,  LLM1TED. 
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DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. — Continued. 


THE  CABINET  EDITION. 

Now  Publishing. 

To  be  completed  in  30  vols.  small  fcap.  8vo,  Marble  Paper  Sides,  Cloth 
Backs,  with  uncut  edges,  price  Eighteenpence  each. 

A Complete  Work  will  be  Published  every  Month,  and  each  Volume  will 
contain  Eight  Lllustrations  reproduced from  the  Originals. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  One  Vol., 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  Two  Vols. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  Two  Vols., 

OLIVER  TWIST,  One  Vol., 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  One  Vol., 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  Two  Vols., 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ,  One  Vol., 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  One  Vol., 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS,  Two  Vols., 
BARNABY  RUDGE,  Two  Vols.  Un  the  Press. 


MR.  DICKENS’S  READINGS. 

Fcap.  8 vo,  sewed. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE,  is. 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,  is. 

CHIMES:  A GOBLIN  STORY,  is. 

STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY.  is. 

POOR  TRAVELLER,  BOOTS  AT  THE  HOLLY-TREE 
INN,  and  MRS.  GAMP.  is. 


A CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with  the  Original  Coloured  Plates, 

being  a reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.  Small  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


DICKENS’S  (CHARLES)  W ORKS. — Continued. 

CHARLES  DICKENS’S  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PLATES. 

Fcap.  cloth , is.  each.  Complete  in  a case , ps. 

Illustrated  by  John  Leech,  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  R.  Doyle, 

C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  &c. 

A CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE. 

THE  CHIMES  : A Goblin  Story. 

THE  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH  : A Fairy  Tale  of 

Home. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE.  A Love  Story. 

THE  HAUNTED  MAN  AND  THE  GHOST’S  STORY. 


The  Cheapest  and  Handiest  Edition  of 

THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  Pocket-Volume  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens’s  Works. 

In  30  Vols.  small  fcap.  8 vo,  £2  5s. 

SIXPENNY  REPRINTS: 

(i.) 

READINGS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 

As  selected  and  read  by  himself  and  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Illustrated. 

(II.) 

A CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  and  THE  HAUNTED  MAN. 
By  Charles  Dickens.  Illustrated. 

(in.) 

THE  CHIMES:  A Goblin  Story,  and  THE  CRICKET 
ON  THE  HEARTH.  Illustrated. 

(IV.) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE:  A Love  Story,  HUNTED 

DOWN,  and  A HOLIDAY  ROMANCE.  Illustrated. 

The  last  Three  Volumes  as  Christmas  Works, 

In  One  Volume,  red  doth,  2s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL , LIMITED. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  FRANK  HARRIS. 

'T'HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  ist  of 

every  month,  and  a Volume  is  completed  every  Six  Months. 

The  following  are  among  the  Contributors : — 


GRANT  ALLEN. 

SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK. 
MATHEW  ARNOLD. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN. 

SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER. 
PROFESSOR  BEESLY. 

PAUL  BERT. 

BARON  GEORGETON  BUNSEN. 
DR.  BRIDGES. 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  BRODRICK. 
JAMES  BRYCE.  M.P. 

THOMAS  BURT,  M.P. 

SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  M.P. 
THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 
EMILIO  CASTELAR. 

RT.  HON.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 
PROFESSOR  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE  COOKSON,  Q.C. 

L.  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P. 

G.  H.  DARWIN. 

SIR  GEORGE  W.  DASENT. 
PROFESSOR  A.  V.  DICEY. 

M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  M.P. 

T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT. 

RIGHT  HON.  H.  FAWCETT,  M.P. 
EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

J.  A.  FROUDE. 

MRS.  GARRET-ANDERSON. 

J.  W.  L.  GLAISHER,  F.R.S. 

SIR  J.  E.  GORST,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
THOMAS  HARE. 

F.  HARRISON. 

LORD  HOUGHTON. 

PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR  R.  C.  JEBB. 
PROFESSOR  JEVONS. 

ANDREW  LANG. 

EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 


T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE. 

MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 

SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P. 
THE  EARL  LYTTON. 

SIR  H.  S.  MAINE. 

DR.  MAUDSLEY. 

.PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 
GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

G.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  Q.C.,M.P 
PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 
RT.  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 
WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

PROFESSOR  H.  N.  MOSELEY. 

F.  W.  H.  MYERS. 

F.  W.  NEWMAN. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  NICHGL. 

W.  G.  PALGRAVE. 

WALTER  H.  PATER. 

RT.  HON.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  M.P. 
LORD  SHERBROOKE. 
PROFESSOR  SIDGWICK. 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 

HON.  E.  L.  STANLEY. 

SIR  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C 
LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING. 

A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 

DR.  VON  SYBEL. 

J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

THE  REV.  EDWARD  F.  TALBOT 
(Warden  of  Keble  College). 

SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE,  Bart. 

W.  T.  THORNTON 

HON.  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE 

H.  D.  TRAILL. 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 

A.  J.  WILSON. 

THE  EDITOR. 


&c.  &c.  &c. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  is  published  at  2 s.  6d. 


CHAPMAN  & HALL,  LIMITED,  11,  HENRIETTA  STREET, 
CO  VENT  CARDEN,  W.C. 


NEW  WORKS  TO  BE  ISSUED 
IN  MARCH. 


CHARLES  READE,  D.C.L.,  Dramatist,  Novelist,  and 
Journalist. 

A Memoir  compiled  chiefly  from  his  Literary  Remains. 

By  Charles  L.  and  the  Rev.  Compton  Reade.  2 vols.  demy  8vo. 


SPORTS,  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  BYGONE  DAYS  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Italy,  & the  Sunny  South. 

By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Reynardson,  Author  of  “ Down  the  Road.” 

With  numerous  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy  8vo. 


TRAVELS,  SPORTS,  AND  POLITICS  IN  THE  EAST. 

By  the  Marquis  of  Huntiy. 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly.  Demy  8vo. 


SADDLE  AHD  MOCASSIN. 

By  Francis  Francis,  Jun.  Crown  8 vo. 


THE  MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  MORDAUNT,  EARL 
OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

By  Colonel  Frank  Russell,  Royal  Dragoons. 

2 vols.  demy  8vo.  With  Illustrations. 


MUSIC  AND  MANNERS : Personal  Reminiscences  and 
Sketches  of  Character. 

By  W.  Beatty-Kingston.  2 vols.  demy  8vo,  30s. 


ITALY:  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 

By  Antonio  Gallenga,  Author  of  “ South  America,”  &c.,  &c. 
2 vols.  demy  8vo,  21s. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  AND  EVANS,] 


[crystal  palace  press. 
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